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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There was no pretended love of liberty, not even the 
pretence of vengeance, to soften the brutality of the 
murder perpetrated in Belgrade on Wednesday night. 
The conspirator “hath with the king’s blood dyed 
the king’s own land”, for the sake of little more 
than a ‘‘usurped kingdom”. We read everywhere 
that the feelings of the civilised world are ‘‘ shocked” 
and ‘oppressed with a profound emotion” at the 
news; and one hopes it is so. The feeling of horror 
is the measure of the impossibility of such crimes 
being committed in countries further removed from 
primitive barbarity than some of the Balkan States. 
We hope it is so; but this morning the ‘‘ Times”, to 
which we still look as in some sort representative of 
our national instincts, has used the murder to puff one 
of its commercial wares. ‘‘ The Servian Coup d’Etat” 
such, in the biggest type, is the heading of its full- 
page advertisement this morning. We can think of 
no more callous outrage to the sense of reverence 
which the calamity of violent death should inspire in us. 
In Belgrade itself, if the news is authentic, the crime is 
welcomed ; but the new Government, in its proclama- 
tion at ‘‘this grave and fateful moment”, makes no 
attempt to justify the crime, except so far as the 
announcement of the restoration of the Constitution of 
6 April, 1901, is an appeal against the most autocratic 
acts of King Alexander. 


The latest details from Belgrade show that the deeds 
were done with a relentless thoroughness for which we 
have no parallel in a century of European history. The 
palace was surrounded on Wednesday night and a 
body of troops led by Colonel Naumovitch broke 
in, It is said that they at once rushed to the 
bedroom of the King who was told that he must sign 
his abdication. In answer he shot the colonel dead. 
Then followed in the words of the subsequent proclama- 
tion a ‘conflict in which King Alexander and Queen 
Draga lost their lives”. Two brothers of the Queen, a 
general, one of the aides-de-camp and some twenty 
men are thought to have perished with them. There 
can be small doubt that the Servian Army was 


responsible for the conspiracy and, if Prince Kara- 
georgevitch has been proclaimed Alexander’s successor, 
his complicity is probable. His family have intrigued 
against the Obranovitch dynasty for nearly a hundred 
‘years and he is descended from the man who first freed 

ervia from the Turk. The murdered King, whose 
ludicrous coup d’état the world was laughing at a few 
weeks ago, has shown in “the little scene” in which 
he was allowed ‘‘to monarchise” a great power of 
will. He was only twenty-six at his death. His 
marriage with Queen Draga was a cause of unpopu- 
larity; but the personal ambition of his enemies, not 
a popular outcry, was probably the cause of the 
tragedy. 


Whatever the cause of the crime—the unpopularity 
of Queen Draga, the fear of her brother’s ambition, 
the recent suppression of the Constitution or the know- 
ledge that the elections just concluded gave support to 
the King’s party —the Powers can scarcely regard any one 
of them as sufficient to warrant them in giving counte- 
nance to any successor who may himself be guilty or may 
be the creature of the conspirators. Whatever the risk of 
intervention, the mutual jealousies of Russia, Austria 
and Turkey are not a sufficient excuse for the condona- 
tion of so brutal a crime. The Obranovitch dynasty is 
blotted out. Whether it is true or not that the army 
has proclaimed Prince Peter Karageorgevitch king, no 
successor can come to the throne unless he has the 
support of the army; and the recognition by the Powers 
of any candidate whom the army supports is in some 
sense an acceptance of the crime. At the same time 
any line of definite action is beset with difficulty. No 
successor, except the guilty, is marked out, since no 
Obrenovitch is left, and in order to prevent any 
aggressive intervention on the part of Austria or 
Russia a strong king appointed with the backing of 
the Powers is essential. 


The punishment by the French of the people whom 
we are asked to call Figuigians has been exemplary 
and, unlike most military expeditions, attended with no 
risk. Zenaga was bombarded by the French guns 
after the most scientific principles. Its defences were 
peeled off, it seems, as an onion is treated until pothing, 
was left but the centre piece which was finally cut i 
two by a neatly placed shell. Shells were afterwards 
dropped into surrounding oases, just to prove the pre- 
cision of: the 75-millimetre guns to people who, in spite 
of a growing affection for the Martini-Henry, still, use 
single-barreled flintlocks. The French troops have 
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been very properly complimented ‘‘for the conduct 
they showed during the day”. The tribes have since 
tendered their submission, agreed to a surrender of 
arms, of hostages and the payment of a war contribu- 
tion ; and ‘‘the incident is closed”. Nevertheless the 
next step does not seem obvious. The solution most 
popular in France would be the continued occupation 
of Figuig on behalf of the Sultan and until—if such 
time ever come—he wishes and is able to look to the 
proper policing of the frontier himself. 


Mr. Balfour may always be trusted to rise to a 
dialectical emergency. Seldom has a Leader of the 
House had to face a more harassing or more un- 
pleasant situation than had Mr. Balfour on Wednes- 
day. One of his most prominent colleagues had just 
declared his uncompromising hostility to the new 
policy, and the darling ambition, of his mos¢ prominent 
colleague. The Opposition were insultingly jubilant, 
in the correct sense, at the broken array of their 
opponents, Ministerialists were in terror and amaze- 
ment as to what was going to happen ; there seemed to 


‘be no Government at all. To add to the confusion the 


Speaker let the House get quite out of hand ; nobody 
knew quite what he might speak about, none caring a 
Straw for the question to which by the rules he ought 
to speak, while everyone was striving to give his views 
on something the ‘feetne said he ought to avoid. 
Party lines disappeared in the tumult ; all the Opposi- 
tion leaders who had attacked the Government voting 
for it, while every man who voted against the Govern- 
ment supported Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in 
the very thing which the Opposition and the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, past and present, assailed them for. 


Mr. Balfour rose to perform a double task, to enable 
his own people to know where they were and to prevent 
such a split in his party as would cause immediate 
resignations and a dissolution with the consequent loss 
of the Irish Land Bill and the London Education Bill. 
After the pronouncement of Mr. Ritchie—Mr. Elliot 
alone would not have mattered—it was impossible to 
keep the party together, if the new tariff proposal was 
declared to be the Government policy. So Mr. Balfour 
explained that the matter had not reached the stage of 
policy ; it was merely investigation and the expression 
of individual opinion. It was one of those matters on 
which everyone in the party, even members of the 
Cabinet, was free to have and to express his own 
opinion. No one was committed to anything. For 
himself he was convinced that some change would have 
to come in fiscal policy, but he had not came to a con- 
«clusion what the change would be. His defence of the 
constitutional position was that Cabinet responsibility 
involves nothing but unanimity of action. So long 
as they have a common policy, that is so long as they 
agree as to their acts of administration and legislative 
measures, Ministers might think what they liked and say 
what they liked. Therefore as they were not introducing 
a measure for preferential tariffs, it did not affect 
Cabinet responsibility what any of its members said for 
or against such a policy. 


This strikes us as ingenious, and it served its imme- 
diate purpose. At any rate Mr. Balfour’s speech pro- 
duced a marked effect on the House. Whether as a 
constitutional doctrine his theory will hold water is a 
different thing. Shoulda prime minister’s colleagues 
adopt this position and generally act on it, we fancy the 
Cabinet system would soon give way to something 
more like a dictatorship. And we must agree with 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that Mr. Balfour’s 
academic championship of Bimetallism and an Irish 
‘Roman ‘Catholic university is not on the same plane 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposition, or with Mr. 
Balfour’s reception of it in the House, though it is 
true he did not actually accept it as a practical policy. 
And the effect will be very different. Formally every 
Unionist is free to think what he likes. In effect 


_ the great majority, whose:politics always in every party 


consist in following their leaders, noting that Mr. 
Chamberlain is determined to bring preferential tariffs 
to the front, and that Mr. Balfour is inclined toigo with 
him, will put two.and two together and take care to 
come down on that side of the hedge. 


As for Mr. Chaplin’s motion, no one had time to _ 


consider it. It suffered from merger in a greater thing, 
Mr. Chaplin himself supported his motion with a very 
good speech, a speech which neither Mr. Ritchie nor 
Mr. Balfour effectually answered. The present and 
previous Chancellors destroyed each other’s arguments 
but agreed in their conclusion. We hold as strongly 
as ever that the corn-tax ought not to have been 
remitted, and if it was a case of the repeal of the tax 
or the loss of Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Ritchie might have been 
spared ; which is not to say he would never have been 
missed. He has done useful work, especially in labour 
and social legislation. We do not, however, forget his 
weakness in allowing conventual laundries to esca 
inspection under the Factories Consolidation Act he 
carried the year before last. 


A younger and cynical generation will not take Mr. 
Chaplin as statesman seriously: they think that the 
only speech he ought ever to make is one in favour of 
the House rising for Derby Day. It is not at all sur- 
prising that Mr. Chaplin should fail to perceive this, for 
has he not again and again been conscious of Mr. 
Gladstone listening to his speeches with riveted atten- 
tion, in later years hand to ear, in the House of 
Commons? And if for many years you have been 
taken in deadly earnest, and even thundered at by Mr. 
Gladstone, can you be expected to understand that, 
compared to Mr. Gladstone, the whipper-snappers of 
politics see you in another light? But intellect apart, 
Mr. Chaplin’s success in the debate—though not in the 
division—was bound to be popular. All who have met 
him in politics and private life know him as an English 
gentleman. In these times Mr. Chaplin and Sir Henry 
Fowler stand for all that is rotund and ornate in speech. 
But it was scarcely so always with the former. When 
Mr. Smyth M.P., the fiery Westmeath orator, concluded 
his famous Eastern Question speech with a most purple 
peroration which included references to the Danube 
pouring ‘‘ his impetuous flood through the ‘iron gates 
to where the Attic wave beams with its countless 
smiles”, and the House was yet spellbound by the 
oratory, Mr. Chaplin rose with his “‘ Sir, the position 
assigned to Turkey by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) with regard to the Treaties is a remarkable 
illustration of the old saying ‘Heads I win, tails you 
lose’”’. 

We find ourselves wondering rather whether Mr. 
Elliot—whom Mr. Lloyd George in his undoubtedly 
witty speech referred to with very doubtful taste 
as the Ministerial “office boy”—may not have been 
chosen as Secretary to the Treasury on the strength 
of the fact that he is a ‘‘ convinced free-trader” ; it 
is natural enough if you have a ‘‘convinced free- 
trader” as Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
another as Secretary to the Treasury. Or, perhaps 
as things are turning out now, it would be the 
thing to have a strong protectionist in that office, who 
would rise directly the Chancellor sat down and make 
light of all his arguments in favour of free trade. As 
it was Mr. Elliot threw over the Prime Minister and 
Colonial Secretary and backed up by his arguments the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There have been Prime 
Ministers who would have taken umbrage at this. To 
guard against inconvenient intellectual independence of 
this kind Prime Ministers indeed have sometimes chosen 
as their ‘‘lesser pillars ” those whom Disraeli described 
as ‘‘ by nature incompetent and by instruction silent”. 
They have even paid people a thousand a year to keep 
their mouth shut in the House and open, when re- 
quired, in the country. And there are times when we 
cannot blame them for such device. 


Lord Rosebery not a little resembles Mr. Balfour in 
refusing to fetter his impartiality by confessing toa 
conviction. His speech on Tuesday gave a g 
example of his attitude of philosophic doubt. One has 
seen him before in the pose of the poor landlord whose 

roperty has been damaged by free trade ; and he finds 
it difficult to avoid the pose even when it unhappily 
affects his main thesis. However the affectation of his 
e was of less importance than the faults in his logic. 

ff there is a rise in the price of ‘food, also of wages, 
so he argued, there must also be a rise in rent, 
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which has suffered most under free trade. But 
where does Lord Rosebery find the necessity in his 
conclusions? In crowded towns rack-renters get out 
of people practically what the people can pay. In the 
country on the other hand, indeed in every place where 
the ordinary economic laws are not upset by unnatural 
conditions of crowding, rent depends solely on demand; 
and while labour in the country is scarce rents will be 
low. The only thing that would raise rents would be 
such agricultural prosperity as would make competition 
for the farms keen. Does Lord Rosebery fear that ? 


In another speech, a gay little effort at the City 
Liberal Club on Thursday, Lord Rosebery referred to 
invitations made to him ‘‘ in terms of almost tender elo- 

uence”, that he should become leader of the Liberal 

arty, and hinted not obscurely that he had been leader 
once and had ‘‘a very vivid recollection” of that un- 
comfortable time. He likened himself to a cunning trout 
in May-fly season over whom the anglers are casting 
many complimentary flies. Well, it is always good to 
feel that you are a fish worth angling for. It is a con- 
stant source of irritation and a surprise to many men 
that people won’t cast complimentary flies over them, 
though they are ever at the surface cruising about, 
open-mouthed. Happy the man to whom many flies 
are offered, and who can afford to despise them! 
But we suppose Lord Rosebery bears in mind that 
after a time the great trouts go out of condition; lose 
their beauty of form and attractiveness for the angler ; 
retire into dark back-waters. And then the anglers feel 
disgust at them, and cast all their flies over the younger 
and brighter fish. 


Mr. Seddon has thrown himself with characteristic 
energy into the support of Mr. Chamberlain, and in his 
usual vigorous way has expressed his astonishment 
that politicians in England are prepared to reject without 
inquiry any proposal for preferential tariffs within the 
Empire. He adopts what we believe to be a perfectly 
sound standpoint that if there is to be free trade 
indefinitely there can be no Empire. The Colonies 
have made overtures to the mother country whose 
commercial and industrial position Mr. Seddon regards 
as far from satisfactory, and if these overtures are 
rejected, Colonial Governments will have to reconsider 
their position. Foreign tariffs hit the growing export 
trade of the Colonies only less than that of Britain, and 
if the Empire refuses to adopt a fiscal system that is 
mutually protective then, he says, the Colonies may 
have to look elsewhere for reciprocity. Mr. Seddon 
may not have intended to hold this contingency forth 
as a threat, but it is one which cannot be ignored. 
None the less it is a pity Mr. Seddon has not learnt to 
express himself with more urbanity. He would be a 
more effective man, were he a more attractive. 


At the Colonial Institute on Thursday Mr. Haldane 
discussed an old point in the Government of Empire ; 
the phrase Imperial Federation he wisely discarded. A 
number of thinking men have long hoped for some 
extension of the constitution which would ensure 
greater continuity in imperial policy. We have given 
before Lord Milner’s written conviction that an Imperial 
Council was becoming an urgent —— necessity. On 
the same lines Mr. Haldane would have a sort of double 
cabinet, one for imperial, the other for parochial affairs. 
It is a pretty debating point, but there is no niche in 
the British constitution for such an additional authority 
and nothing is more fatal than hanging appendages on 
aconstitution. Englishmen have been credited by other- 
wise reasonable persons with great political instinct, 
and no doubt it is the one advantage of our constitution 
that it has grown, it has not been manufactured: we 
have had no constitution mongers of the Sieyés type. 
Unhappily this political instinct has not helped the 
constitution in the last four hundred years to develop 
along with the growth of the colonies; and though 
this is much to be regretted, any cut and dried proposal 
to make up for past deficiencies is out of the question. 
At present nothing more revolutionary than an advisory 

, which might possibly be developed from the 
Privy Council, is worth serious discussion. 


Mr. R. W. E. Middleton has resigned his position as 
Principal agent to the Conservative party. He was a 


discovery of Mr. Akers Douglas, who imported him 
from an obscure position in Kent straight to West- 
minster. During his agency the party has had elec- 
tioneering successes such as never fell to its lot before ; 
so it is fair to assume that Mr. Middleton had something 
to do with this prosperity. His services have certainly 
not gone unrewarded, and he leaves the party at a time 
not inopportune for himself. Undoubtedly Mr. Middleton 
had the confidence of ministers to a remarkable extent ; 
and the more remarkable that many did not put the 
same confidence in him. This, of course, may be due 
merely to the disingenuousness necessarily incidental to 
political agency. Certainly Mr. Middleton had a good 
diplomatic manner, and he was a man of the world. 


Mr. Schnadhorst, it has often been said, had genius, 
creative power, in his business, where Mr. Middleton 
has never shown anything but talent. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Schnadhorst was the originator of scientific wire- 
pulling in this country, but we doubt whether Mr. 
Middleton has not improved on the old style of caucus. 
His knowledge of men and of the world was—we hope 
our mode of writing will not seem too obituary—wider 
than Mr. Schnadhorst’s. He did not dabble too much 
in policies. Many promoters of newspapers have visited 
Mr. Middleton, intimating that they intended to support 
the policy of the Unionist Party. Get your circulation, 
and then think about your policy was Mr. Middleton’s 
idea of how a newspaper should be run best; which 
reminds us a little of Lord Salisbury’s helpful advice to 
the aspiring young Editor M.P. not to trouble about 
policy at all in his newspaper. Lord Salisbury by the 
way used to be very shy, as he put it himself on one 
occasion, of ‘‘that which is called a wire-puller ”, his 
attitude of mistrust changed however, quite naturally, 
when he came to recognise how useful ‘‘ a wire-puller ” 
would be to his own party. How useful Captain Wells 
may prove one does notknow. His appointment seems 
an odd one. We hope that he is at least free from 
directorates, or that if he holds any, they will leave 
him some time for his work. 


Some weeks ago we called attention to the report of 
a Syndicate appointed by the University of Cambridge, 
recommending the creation of an Honours School 
in Economics and associated branches of Political 
Science. The recommendation was formally adopted 
by the Senate last Saturday, and candidates for the 
new Tripos may start work in the next October term. 
We congratulate the University on this departure, 
which should prove to be one of great interest and 
importance, especially to the business section of the 
community. The new School is not indeed intended to 
be, nor is it desirable that it should be, a School of 
Commerce in the narrower sense of giving a quasi- 
technical instruction in the routine of business. On the 
contrary, it is contended by those who have been mainly 
concerned in devising the curriculum that it will 
provide an education as broad and as liberal as any of 
the existing Triposes, but will provide it in a subject- 
matter of immediate and living interest to students who. 
are destined for the higher positions in business and 
public life. © 


In establishing such a course the University 
has endeavoured fairly to meet a public need. It has 
done its part. But the success of the School must 
depend largely on the support it receives from the 
public. It is notorious that the University is straitened 
for means to meet its constantly growing responsi- 
bilities ; and no funds are at present forthcoming to 
support this new undertaking, which will have to be 
carried on in the first instance by the efforts of the 
existing staff. But such arrangements can only be 
temporary. To ensure to the scheme the success 
which it deserves a special endowment is required. Is 
it too much to hope that wealthy men who are inter- 
ested at once in business and in education will turn 
their attention to a new and promising venture not the 
less interesting and important that it is inaugurated by 
one of the ancient universities, and has, as its sponsor, 
the most distinguished of living English economists ? 


The question of University finances is acute also at 
Oxford. The Master of University’s suggested decree 
that the fee for matriculation should be immediately 
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raised from £2 10s. to £3 10s. was rejected last week 
in Convocation but the principle was accepted. His 
idea for getting rid of what Mr. George called the 
present ‘‘discreditable deficit” is that the ordinary 
fees for entrance to examinations, covering the whole 
period of a man’s time, should be increased to £8. 
By this means £5,000 to £6,000 a year would be 
added to the University chest and considering how 
very small a proportion of most men’s total expenditure 
is the sum paid to the University it is difficult to 
appreciate the strong views expressed against the 
proposal. Dr. Pope, on behalf of non-collegiate 
students, described the decree as ‘‘ Jedburgh justice”, a 
ludicrous hyperbole. Though the decree was rejected 
the principle of the statute, which cannot be passed till 
next term, was accepted. The matriculation fee— 
which at Cambridge is £5—will be increased by a 
sovereign, and the rest of the money will be raised by 
an addition of 10s. a year in dues and an increase in 
other examination fees. 


There could be no greater condemnation of the 
system on which the finances of the hospitals are 
managed than that a man of Mr. Sydney Holland’s 
moral and intellectual calibre should be forced into 
such catch-penny tricks for collecting money as were 
involved in the giant ball at the Albert Hall. It is a 
miserable thing that our charitable instincts only work 
when stimulated by the glamour of a social function, 
on which it is known by advertisement that large 
sums, which might have gone straight to the hospitals, 
have been previously wasted. One of the advertised 
preliminaries of last week’s ball was the expenditure 
of £600 on paper roses for decorating the dome; 
and one can only conclude that, as the one pound 
tickets went to a premium of £10 after this and 
similar details were known, it directly titillated the 
sense of generosity in the London public. One must 
hope that better instincts prompted those who contri- 
buted the £4,000 collected in S. Paul’s on Sunday ; 
but further to increase this sum the Lord Mayor has 
issued an urgent letter begging for contributions, not 
on account of the poor of East London, but “‘ to cele- 
brate the visit of the King to the hospital ”. 


The motive suggests an indifferent interpretation of 
charity but perhaps it is better to give for any reason 
than for none, even if the medium of the contribution is a 
ticket for the presentation of a play by the Poet Laureate. 
On Hospital Sunday we hope that everyone will do his 
duty to perhaps the most essential of all charities. A 
man would be justified nevertheless in withholding all 
support, if he thought that his abstention would bring 
home the duty of making the maintenance of the 
hospitals a national privilege and responsibility. The 
duty of providing hospital for the poor lies on the 
gation, however great the generosity of individuals ; 
and this week’s appeals to the secondary, one may say 
snobbish instincts, is a clinching argument of the harm 
that a nation suffers from putting off national responsi- 
bilities on private shoulders. 


Stock markets presented a most dismal appearance 
during the greater part of the week, but on the con- 
clusion of the settlement with but one small failure, 
and under the lead of Americans, a much more cheerful 
tone prevailed, and it would appear that, for the present 
at all events, the liquidation which has been in evidence 
for a considerable time is at an end. Beyond slightly 
depressing the Turkish group the assassination of the 
King and Queen of Servia passed unnoticed. The return 
of the Bank of England made a very good showing ; no 
change took place in the rate of discount, but it can 
scarcely be doubted that a reduction would have been 
made were it not for the fact that the Berlin bank rate 
was raised this week. Home Rails have rallied though 
there was not much increase in the volume of business 
in this department. Americans, after their severe 
“* shake out”, show general substantial improvements. 
Kaffirs met with some good support and shared in 
the general recovery. A feature of this section was 
the strength of East Rand Mining on the news that 
the main reef has been struck at a depth of 1,800 feet 
on one of the Company’s farms. Consols 91;°;,, Bank 
rate 3} per cent. (21 May). 


THE OPEN MIND. 


ISRAELI, when leader of the Opposition, once’ 


described the Treasury bench as ‘‘a dissolving 

view of anarchy”. Something very like that was the 
picture presented by the Cabinet during the debate on 
the corn duty, though the anarchy was by no means 
confined to the front bench of the Unionist party. Mr, 
Chaplin is in favour of the corn duty and the preferen- 
tial tariff, because both, from his point of view, are pro- 
tective : he therefore voted against the Government, of 
which Mr. Chamberlain is the most powerful member, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is in favour of the corn duty as a tax for 
revenue not protection, and is opposed to the preferen- 
tial tariff: he therefore voted for dropping the corn 
duty because it might form part of a preferential tariff, 
but in so doing he supported the Cabinet of which Mr, 
Chamberlain is the dominant factor. Mr. Ritchie, 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposes to drop 
the corn duty, because it is a tax on the food of the poor, 
and is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential tariff, 
because he is ‘‘a convinced free trader”. Did any 
one ever know of such a muddle? No wonder Mr. 
Vicary Gibks bleated sarcastically for light and leading. 
The statesman who comes worst out of this part of the 
controversy is undoubtedly Mr. Ritchie, for within a 
year he has taken up three different attitudes towards 
the corn duty. When Sir Michael Hicks Beach pro- 
posed the tax as a permanent addition to our revenue 
Mr. Ritchie was a member of the Cabinet, occupying 
the important post of Home Secretary. When Mr. 
Ritchie proposed some weeks ago to drop the tax, he 
did so on the ground that it was ‘‘ open to misrepresen- 
tation” : while on Tuesday he denounced it unsparingly 
as a tax on the food of the poor. This glimpse into 
the mind of a Cabinet Minister of the first rank is not 
edifying : but it was not half so unedifying as Mr. 
Ritchie’s tactless, and (we imagine) disloyal repudiation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential tariff. It was quite 
obvious from the course of events and of the debate 
that the Cabinet had agreed to drop the corn duty upon 
the understanding that the preferential tariff was to be 
left alone for the present, as an open question on which 
Ministers would not be expected to commit themselves 
for or against. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, chose to blurt out that he did not believe in a 
preferential tariff, and that he would not be associated 
with it. After this avowal, whether made deliberately 
or on the spur of the moment, it looked as if either Mr. 
Chamberlain or Mr. Ritchie must resign, and the 
rumour was current in the lobbies that the Colonial 
Secretary had tendered his resignation. The inter- 
vention of the Prime Minister in Wednesday’s debate 
dissipated the fear of a ministerial crisis. Mr. Balfour 
has never displayed his genius for debate more strik- 
ingly than on this occasion. With that charming 
candour, which goes so far to disarm criticism, the 
Prime Minister declared that nobody cared twopence 
about the corn duty, but that everybody was thinking 
of the preferential tariff. This is perfectly true, for the 
repeal of the corn duty is a mere Budget detail, and is 
not even a move in the great game which Mr. 
Chamberlain has opened, and which assuredly will not 
be finished under a decade. With admirable tact 
Mr. Balfour refrained from widening the breach 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ritchie by simply 
not alluding to either of his colleagues. So adroitly 
did the Prime Minister handle the situation that 
when he sat down a feeling of intense relief permeated 
the ministerial ranks, as it was realised that for the 
present at all events the danger was passed. Without 
saying so explicitly the Prime Minister made it clear 
that Mr. Chamberlain had gained his point, namely, 
that the preferential tariff is to remain an open subject 
for discussion, and that in the meantime the Govern 
ment is to finish the Session. It is possible that Mr. 
Chamberlain would have preferred to sever himself 
from his colleagues at once, for obviously he could do 
more in the way of propaganda if he were in a position 
of greater freedom and less ut the 
Colonial Secretary is loyal to the Government, and 
articularly to the Prime Minister. He knows that it 
is desired to carry the Irish Land Bill, and that it is 
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doubtful whether the Government could survive his 
secession many weeks. Besides, Mr. Chamberlain is 
himself wishful of settling the labour question in South 
Africa, and has already begun negotiations with the 
Government of India on the subject of importing 
coolies. The Colonial Secretary has therefore acted 
prudently and patriotically in swallowing his _re- 
sentment against Mr. Ritchie, and allowing things 
to go on as they are. Even the Radicals who, at 
the beginning of the week, were unduly excited by 
the prospect of an immediate dissolution, now 
see that no election can take place this year. 
The feeble and uncertain speech in which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman wound up the debate on Wed- 
nesday would not indicate that the Opposition were 
ready or thirsting for the fray. 

And now what is the position? The Prime Minister 
has told the world that he has ‘‘no settled convic- 
tions” on the question of our tariff policy. To many 
worthy persons, who prefer dogma to demonstra- 
tion, this admission seems very shocking, almost as 
upsetting as if the Prime Minister had said he had 
no settled convictions about the decalogue. To us 
it is delightful and reassuring. How many of our 
public men would dare to admit that they had 
no settled convictions about any subject under the 
sun? The hold which Mr. Balfour has over the 
House of Commons is due to the fact that he talks 
to its members exactly as he would talk to a friend 
sitting opposite to him in his own room. Members 
of Parliament are never quite sure whether Mr. 
Chamberlain is talking to them or to the wider 
audience out of doors. But with the Prime Minister 
they always feel that they see his real mind, 
without disguise, without affectation, sometimes 
even in déshabille. This confidence is fascinating, 
but we are not certain whether it is politic with regard 
to the public, who are accustomed to be lectured and 
told what they should think. For if the Prime Minister 
has no settled convictions about fiscal policy, how can 
poor Brown or Jones have any? For the open door 
we have now substituted the open mind, and it will be 
curious to see how it will work upon statistics during 
the next few years. At all events we have it from the 
Prime Minister that a question on which he has not 
made up his own mind will only be settled by leisurely 
discussion. Mr. Balfour made a palpable historical hit 
when he contrasted the two methods by which states- 
men propose great changes of policy, the secret and 
the public method. Sir Robert Peel had been converted 
by Cobden and Mr. Gladstone by Parnell long before 
their nearest friends and most intimate colleagues had 
an inkling of their change of views. After months or 
it may be years of silent and secret cogitation, a great 
Minister startles his friends and the world by reversing 
the policy of his past. Recriminations, charges of 
treachery and inconsistency are the inevitable results. 
It is possibly a reminiscence of the unpleasant effect 
upon himself produced by Mr. Gladstone’s sudden 
revelation of his Home Rule policy that has induced 
Mr. Chamberlain to take the public into his confidence 
at an early stage of his mental progress. We like Mr. 

mberlain for telling us at once about his change of 
views, and we admire Mr. Balfour’s courage in saying 
that he has an open mind on the subject. With regard 
to the Unionist party in the House of Commons the 
Situation appears to be this. One third of the party 
(about) are protectionist, openly or secretly : one third 
are convinced free traders: and one third are waverers. 
The Prime Minister, by his obvious leaning to Mr. 
Chamberlain, has turned the scales in favour of the 
preferential tariff by drawing the waverers to him. If 
Mr. Chamberlain is patient, as Mr. Gladstone was not, 
he may win even at the first election. But if he is im- 
patient and appeals to the country in a hurry, it will not 
be a question of one or two campaigns. 


THE WAYS OF FREE TRADERS. | 
WHILE the Government was using the corn-tax 

debate for a display of political disorder, the 
free traders were reading us a delicious lecture in 
economic confusion, They were opposing the duty 
as free traders, and yet they could not agree on the 


fundamental issue whether it was really protective 
in its effects or not. If it had not been for the 
wider questions which had been raised by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals, Sir Michael Hicks Beach would 
have voted for it as an excellent fiscal measure which 
would be of immense benefit to the country as a new 
source of revenue, and impose no burden on any class 
that would be in any degree inconvenient. The con- 
sumer had had nothing extra to pay: the outcry 
against the little loaf was all nonsense; the farmers 
had had no protection against the foreign grower of 
corn at all. It might be thought from Sir Michael’s 
rigid pose as a free trader that nothing was hidden 
from his omniscience as to the effect of taxation. Yet 
he is absolutely at a loss to say what the duty has done 
and would do. He did not know whether the pro- 
ducing of corn or flour abroad might profit ; whether 
the steamship companies and the railway companies 
who bring us that corn or flour might profit; or 
whether our dealers, millers or bakers might profit. 
The only person he is sure who will not benefit by the 
repeal will be the consumer. Let us see what Mr. 
Ritchie says. ‘‘It is a very extraordinary thing”’, he 
exclaims, ‘‘that two and a half millions of money 
should be collected for the revenue without any one 
feeling it. That is a part of political economy which I 
do not understand”. He believes the baker will take 
care to transfer the tax, and that he has done so and 
would keep it fixed on the consumer as long as the duty 
lasted. We thought all free traders understood political 
economy so profoundly as to be able to decide every 
possible question with the most absolute cocksured- 
ness. But if Sir Michael understands it Mr. Ritchie 
does not ; and if Mr. Ritchie does, as he says he does, 
then he convicts his fellow free trader of not knowing 
the elements of the science. And how many other pro- 
found students of economics are there who have voted 
against the Corn duty because they think they under- 
stand economics ! 

Mr. Ritchie was certainly right to take the best 
view of the duty for electioneering purposes. It 
would never have done to repeal the duty if he had 
adopted Sir Michael’s view that it was felt by nobody 
asa burden. He could not have made that pathetic 
reference to the home-baking industry in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. He could not have roused opposition 
cheers by announcing with a cri de coeur that what 
appeals to him more than — else is the fact that 
the increase in the price of bread falls most heavily on 
the poorest of the community. Sir Michael’s views 
would have deprived him of those purple passages 
which are to stir the feelings of the country. Mr. 
Ritchie was at his most incoherent stage when hedragged 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire makers of home-made 
bread. What is there in that which makes them 
more liable to feel the duty than other people when 
they buy at the baker’s? Nothing at all; and if Sir 
Michael is right Mr. Ritchie wastes his pathos ; but it 
looks well and sounds well, this intimate picture of the 
domestic life of the collier and farm labourer. And why 
in the world did Mr. Elliot not back up his chief instead 
of further taking away the effect of these fine sentiments 
by asserting his belief that ‘‘ in the long run ” a large pro- 
portion did fall on the consumer. Perhaps. by the time 
of the next elections he may have come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ the long run” has arrived and that all the 
tax falls on the consumer. 

The free traders who have discovered that the tax is 
protective, though this is against the opinion of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, are to make great play with the 
degradation of the physique of the people argument. 
Sic John Gorst and Sir Edward Grey are of this school ; 
we confess we are surprised that they, whatever other 
free traders do, will make use of such reasoning. 
It appears that so long as the end is to defend free 
trade any slipshod reasons that seem in its favour 
will serve. Sir John has talked much and rightly 
about the housing of the poor being responsible 
for the deterioration in physique which it cannot 
be denied is going on amongst certain sections of 
the poorer classes. What point is there however in 
connecting this overcrowding with either free trade or 
protection? This pressing of such an argument into 
the service of free trade, when it is absolutely certain 
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that all these unpleasant facts have come into stronger 
prominence since the free-trade régime, shows how all 
logic and common sense disappear when a man is 
determined cofite que cofite to defend free trade. He 
misconceives the important social facts and employs 
them in an utterly irrelevant manner ; and he attaches 
so much importance to minute analysis of a tax like 
the corn duty that he ends by bewildering himself as 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. Ritchie bewildered 
themselves. But what does it matter to free traders 
that these eminent financiers arrived at diametrically 
opposite conclusions as to the duty, so long as they 
each wind up by announcing the inviolability of free 
trade and the intention of suppressing any attempt to 
try it by the test of our actual experience of it in 
recent years ? 

What are we to think of the capacity for discussing 
economic questions under such a prepossession as the 
free-trade dogma, when we see men so egregiously 
blundering as to declare that taxing food means per se 
the physical deterioration of the nation. It has blinded 
them to the best known historic facts. Mr. Balfour 
did more than answer irrefutably the arguments of 
Sir John Gorst and Sir Edward Grey ; he laid bare the 
characteristic intellectual and moral weakness of free 
traders. One short paragraph in his speech ought to 
do more than anything else to discount, in the mind of 
the nation, the belief that the free traders know more 
about political economy than other people because, like 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Bryce, they can reel off by the 
yard the propositions of economic text books. This 
devotion to text books sterilizes the free traders. Mr. 
Bryce asked derisively shall we have an inquiry into 
principles and summon Professor Marshall as a witness ? 
As a matter of fact there is no economist of the present 
day who has written a text book who would say, settle the 
question by an appeal to my statement of theoretic 
principles in favour of free trade. Professor Marshall 
would not, nor Professor Sidgwick, nor Professor 
Shield Nicholson, nor a late Prime Minister of Holland, 
Dr. Pierson an orthodox economist — to mention 
only the names that immediately occur to us. To 
test free trade as any other economic doctrine 
the facts.must be understood, and if free traders 
show themselves unable to correlate such facts 
as those Mr. Balfour mentions, they show their 
incapacity for economic discussion. ‘‘ Although I think 
the subject of the physique of our race is probably 
the most important topic which can exercise the mind 
and intelligence of any person dealing with social 
phenomena, I cannot believe it has any relation to the 
topic (of the corn duty) at all, because it was the 
fathers and grandfathers of the school children sup- 
posed to be injured by this kind of tax who were 
brought up when wheat was sos. and 6os. a quarter, 
and when that tax was a pound a quarter, and 
their degenerate descendants, whose physique we 
are asked to consider, have come into being at a time 
when free trade in corn has been in existence for more 
than a generation, when there was no duty on corn and 
when the average price of corn was incomparably 
lower.” A number of windbags of free trade were 
thus punctured with dexterous ease by Mr. Balfour ; 
and we cannot believe but that the nation will be 
impressed by the superiority of mental attitude dis- 
played by such men as Mr. Balfour, who look at facts 
with open mind, over that of the men who, in deference 
to an inherited and ‘traditional economic theory, are 
incapable of appreciating the bearing the facts have on 
the theory. 


SCIENCE AND “VULGARITY OF MIND”. 


YV CORDS WORTH by way of illustrating the ex- 

treme length to which vulgarity of mind could 
carry one described a man of science who would peep 
and botanise upon his mother’s grave. In his day, 
before science had become, as it is now, one of the 
idols of the market, there was something in it, to people 
of the literary land cultured classes, essentially com- 
monplace and vulgar. Not that it was vulgar and 
commonplace because many people were interested in 
it then as they are now for its practical value in manu- 
factures and commerce. were not; for the 


reason that they had not yet become aware of its. 
importance as they have become since then. It was 
vulgar in the sense that Sir Frederick Bramwell seems 
to think Professor Herbert Hall Turner meant in 
his address at the Royal Institution a week ago, when 
as he says in the ‘‘ Times” yesterday he quoted an 
American Professor to show that the laudation of 
applied science was often a sign of real vulgarity of 
mind. If that were true always as Sir Frederick has 
been quick to discern and resent, civil engineers would 
be a more vulgar class of persons than astronomers, 
just as linendrapers used to think of their woollen 
trade rivals as common sort of fellows. But Professor 
Turner did not go so far as this, and Sir Frederick has 
to some extent committed the “‘ vulgar” error of for- 
getting that we have such phrases as the vulgar tongue, 
which does not mean the tongue used by the vulgar and 
common-minded, or the Vulgate which was not given 
to the world by persons who were vulgar and common 
of mind. It would be very regrettable indeed if Pro- 
fessor Turner were as a practitioner of the sublime 
science of astronomy playing the linen draper with 
Lord Kelvin and Signor Marconi, and Sir Frederick 
Bramwell. Not long ago we had what looked like an 
exhibition of- resentment against the ‘‘ mere physicist ” 
for venturing to intrude his opinions in the province 
of the biologists, and the biologists very plainly 
suggested that Lord Kelvin should attend to his own 
business and leave theirs alone. The biologists 
in fact rather gave themselves airs and seemed 
to regard the physicist people de haut en bas 
as well as with no small jealousy; and fancied 
superiority and jealousy are very usual accom- 
paniments of what is undoubtedly vulgarity of mind. 
What would become of the republic of science if this 
sort of thing were to go on and the man of pure science 
were to regard the man of applied science as the 
canonist used to regard the civilian, the civilian the 
common-law practitioner, or the physician the surgeon ? 
It seems to be one of the eternal sources of gratification 
to human nature, especially feminine nature, to turn all 
kinds of small differences of position and circumstances 
into marks of superiority or inferiority. It is a keen 
pleasure to most people to have others to look down on. 
These are the people who have invented so many artificial 
distinctions that have not the slightest value : the desire 
to make the most of them is an unmistakable feature of 
the common grained or vulgar mind in the real intel- 
lectual sense. We all of us play at this unworthy 
game ; and Sir Frederick Bramwell plays it a little in the 
last sentence of his letter. You look down on us civil 
engineers, he seems to say, because you think you are a 
pure science man. Do you know that the pure mathe- 
maticians treat you contemptuously ? A distinguished 
mathematician complained of a colleague that he had 
‘* prostituted the science of pure mathematics by apply- 
ing it to the service of astronomy”. This is doubtless not 
so charged with the personal element as Mrs. Smith’s 
‘* Who are the Joneses to give themselves such airs ” ; 
but there is a family likeness to it in Sir Frederick’s 
retort on Professor Turner’s supposed disdain for ap- 
plied science. You cannot sneer at a man’s occupation 
without making an implication which he will resent as 
personal. 

In fact however the applied science men have it 
most of their own way in these days. Professor Turner 
is right and there is a general feeling, a state of mind 
widely or vulgarly spread, which reserves its admiration 
for scientific pursuits according as they obviously con- 
tribute to practical purposes. It is not unarguable 
that there is something coarse-grained and narrow, 
uncultured and in short intellectually vulgar in this 
attitude. When we see that the test almost universally 
applied to research is its commercial value, we sympa~- 
thise with the mathematician who thanked God, when 
he had demonstrated a new mathematical theory, that it 
could not be of the slightest practical use to any living 
soul. Sir Frederick Bramwell argues that pure 
science is as dependent on applied science for its 
advances as applied science is on pure science; and 
he mentions the service of photography to astro- 
nomy. Sir Frederick Bramwell knows they both go 
together and Professor Turner would take it as a 
truism ; but it is not equally evident to the many who 
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talk about the advantages of science; and Professor 
Turner is quite right in referring to the common practical 
view as vulgarity of mind. It is an unrefined and 
stunted mind which is not interested in ‘‘ Hertzian 
waves” but only in the question whether wireless 
telegraphy will be a commercial success, and sees no 
wonder till that point is reached. We doubt whether 
our scientific men would be so popular as they are if 
some of them had not shown ‘they could invent things 
which will make money. ‘The endowment of research 
‘has meant to most people paying men to find out pro- 
«esses to beat the Germans or the Americans. Put it 
fairly and squarely to most people whether much money 
should be subscribed for the discovery merely of truth as 
truth for truth’s sake—a means of broadening our 
views of life and the universe of culture in the true 
sense—and the vulgarity of mind discloses itself. 
More money was spent and more lives lost in at- 
tempting the North-West passage to find out a 
trade route than on all the scientific expeditions 
ever undertaken for any ‘purpose whatever, or any 
explorations instituted for throwing light on ancient 
civilisations. If a poor ‘man wants to pursue any 
path of pure science he can only do so by becoming 
a teacher of the practical side of his science ; and there 
is no enthusiasm for endowing research which is not to 
make the pupils more skilful practical men. Latin and 
Greek professors know the change which has come 
over the public estimation in which they are held since 
their subjects have become not so obviously useful for 
business and professional purposes as once they were. 
How many more people would be studying evolution 
theories if they found the study helped them to 
improve the breeds of cattle, or cart horses, or race 
horses, or sporting dogs. It is undoubtedly true 
that the higher aspects of science are ignored as much 
as they can possibly be in popular opinion. To make 
science teaching an instrument of culture it would have 
to emphasise those views which have affected philo- 
sophic and theological and even political thought ; 
and these are not at all the things that are in the minds 
of most people who insist on the importance of scientific 
teaching. There is in consequence a point at which 
vulgarity, in the classical sense, as regards the value of 
science becomes the same as vulgarity in the sense of 
commonness and crudeness of intellectual appreciation. 
The vulgarity is not, as Sir Frederick Bramwell under- 
stands Professor Turner to mean, in the application of 
science to some ordinary use, but in imagining that 
xcept where science can be so applied its investigations 
are of little account. This vulgarity is even respon- 
sible for the limiting of the term science in popular 
language to a certain set of subjects which have or 
may have a direct bearing on material comfort and 
prosperity. Philology, for example, would hardly be 
thought of for endowment in these days as a science ; 
though it is not altogether fantastic at present to teach 
Chinese on account of the Chinese trade. This tendency 
to estimate the value of science by its material advan- 
tages, and to speak of it as education when it is taught 
as a means of obtaining them, is growing; and we 
agree with Professor Turner, if he was thinking of this 
when he spoke of the favour shown to ‘‘ applied science”, 
that it does imply a vulgarity of mind in one or both 
senses of the word vulgar. 


THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 


THE spirit of utility, to which nothing is sacred, 
would appear to threaten the London Institution 
after an existence of nearly a hundred years. If state- 
ments put forward with every appearance of authority 
are to be believed, certain of the proprietors have per- 
suaded themselves that the sale of the site and buildings 
in Finsbury Circus would be to the public advantage. 
y argue that the place has fallen behind the times, 
More especially since the City has ceased to be a home, 
and become after nightfall a region of empty offices. 
Then why not part with it for some £250,000 or, 
according to sanguine estimates £400,000; and 
devote the proceeds to London University, the 
pitals, or other excellent establishments, now 
languishing from lack of funds? Such reasoning is 
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common enough nowadays, when the old and the beau- 
tiful.count for nothing against the clamorous claims of 
practical ‘‘ efficiency”. But even so, numerous instances 
have occurred in which capitals created by the conver- 
sion of honest masonry into money have been frittered 
aimlessly away. Justification, stronger than that sup- 
plied by indeterminate philanthropy, is necessary before 
the proprietors dispose of a fine building—to its almost 
inevitable demolition—and scatter one of the most 
complete reference libraries in London among private 
collectors and booksellers. 

The founders of the London Institution were well 
inspired when, after it had found temporary homes in 
Old Jewry and King’s Arms Yard, they chose William 
Brooks as their architect. His design, which was 
accepted in June, 1815, dealt boldly with the difficulties 
of the site; whereupon Lord Carrington and other 
leading bankers and merchants, who were backing the 
undertaking, came to his assistance by inducing the 
Corporation to grant them half as much land again 
without raising the price of the freehold. This had 
been assigned to them for £1,500—about a two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth part of its present value—though 
an historical account of the institution, written in 1835, 
complacently contrasts with that sum Stow’s statement 
that in the reign of Edward III. the Moorfields were let 
for four marks (£2 13s. 4d.) as ‘‘ a waste and unprofit- 
able ground”. Brooks had finally to deal with a 
frontage of over one hundred feet, and he turned 
it to good advantage. If something of caprice is 
visible in the Doric columms supporting the portico, 
that feature itself bears witness to his true feeling for 
the classical tradition. Imitated, with a free hand, 
from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, it is a fine example 
of modern work after the Corinthian order. In the 
same temper he planned'the noble room, occupying the 
whole range of the first floor, 97 feet in length, 42 in 
width and 28 in height. With its cunningly contrived 
recesses, and light ‘gallery running right round it, the 
apartment makes an ideal library. Spaciousness is the 
chief impression conveyed, and even visitors experienced 
in such matters learn with surprise that it contains up- 
wards of 29,000 volumes. Brooks did not grieve over- 
much, in all probability, when the observatory which 
was to have crowned the Institution had to be aban- 
doned through economy. The pro d addition, as 
presented in a print which hangs in the committee- 
room, would have lent to the building a pagoda-like 
appearance. The theatre and laboratory helped to raise 
the total cost to over £31,000 and they are hardly 
equal to present requirements. But famous men of 
science and letters, such as Roget and Huxley, Ruskin 
and Mr. Meredith, have lectured in the first of them ; 
while in the second, Sir W. R. Grove, who for several 
years was Professor of Experimental Philosophy at the 
Institution, invented his voltaic gas battery. The place 
has played an important part in the history of electrical 
discovery ; and if the earlier proprietors—who included 
Sam Rogers, ‘* Conversation” Sharp, Martineaus and 
Hanburys, sometimes encouraged quacks like Spurz- 
heim, the phrenologist, they generally did good service 
towards promoting that association of knowledge with 
commerce which they professed as their guiding prin- 
ciple. 

The library contains a most valuable collection of 
historical tracts, such as those on the French Revolu- 
tion brought together by the Abbé Dumont for Lord 
Shelburne, that very interesting statesman whom Lord 
Rosebery regards as one of the suppressed characters of 
English history, the Simmons tracts relating to the 
Quakers and other rare pieces. It is rich in topo- 
graphy, especially in London topography, and the pur- 
chasers of its early French, Spanish and Italian litera- 
ture evidently knew their business. But its real treasure 
consists in books printed in the fifteenth century and 
onwards, many in black-letter. They were mostly 
secured at the Lansdowne sale in 1806, but ‘the two 
brothers, John and Arthur Arch, who were employed 
as buyers also ransacked booksellers’ shops and 
even haunted the docks when prizes ‘were brought 
in. The Institution boasts, for example, a fine 
folio history by Paulus Orosius, in Roman letter with 
the front page illuminated in the late Italian style ; 
the celebrated Nurnberg Chronicles with spirited wood- 
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cuts by Wolgemuth, the master of Albert Diirer ; and 
the Golden Legend as printed by Julian Notary in 
1503. A greater rarity is ‘‘ The History of the praise- 
worthy, valiant and renowned Hero and Knight, 
Tewrdannckhs” an allegorical account of his own 
achievements by the Emperor Maximilian I., ‘‘ the 
Penniless”. Minutely executed woodcuts by Hans 
Schauflein decorate the volume, which is printed in 
remarkable black-letter with flourishes at the bottom 
of the page imitative of German manuscript. From 
Lord Lansdowne’s sale came a precious folio, Ashmole’s 
‘‘ Institution, Laws and Ceremonies of the Noble Order 
of the Garter” with clear-cut impressions of the plates 
by Hollar. He, too, had been the proprietor of two 
large folios containing Giovanni Volpato’s engravings 
of Raphael’s paintings in the Vatican. An untiring 
delight to the eye, they are illuminated in opaque 
colours after the originals. A first edition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”, with two errata noted in faded hand- 
writing, keeps company with four Shakespeare folios, 
those of 1623, 1632 (with the Smethwick title-page) 
1664 and 1685, which have been enthusiastically 
described by Mr. Sidney Lee. Other volumes— 
an Aldine Herodotus for example—contain specimens 
of the wonderful penmanship of Richard Porson, the 
first Librarian of the Institution ; his numerals might 
easily be mistaken for small print. A compilation of 
the laws of the Spanish Colonies, printed at Madrid 
for Philip II. in 1581 made some noise nearly a 
hundred years ago. It was produced at the second 
trial of Sir Thomas Picton, the Military Governor of 
Trinidad, whom his enemies had accused on the most 
frivolous evidence of oppressing the inhabitants. It 
was an earlier Governor Eyre case, and turned on the 
point whether or not the Spanish laws permitted torture 
even in the mild form of the ‘‘ picket”. Picton ob- 
tained a triumphant acquittal, since not only was he 
authorised by the code he was administering ; but, 
under English justice, the chief criminal who came 
before him—a thief called Luisa Calderon—would have 
been punished by death. With books of such human 
and bibliographical interest on its shelves, the London 
Institution has every claim to be preserved intact. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


FounpDED 1850: HEADMASTER AND WARDEN, Dr. Gray. 
APPOINTED 1880. 


PpRADeIELD has a curious halo of interest, almost 

of romance, which older and more famous schools 
may well envy: incidents, personalities, traditions 
even, cluster thick round a history barely half a 
century old. Stevens the original founder, warden 
and king of the whole, was nothing if not interesting— 
**That funny old gentleman”, as Jowett called him, 
‘*who tied a school up to a church” was a clergyman, 
rector and squire of Bradfield as his fathers had been 
for centuries. Succeeding his father in 1842, he pro- 
ceeded to devote in a large enthusiastic way all he 
could spare and more of his mortgaged rent roll and 
rectory income amounting in all to about £2,000 to 
restoring the parish church: Mozley in his *‘ Remini- 
scences” says Stevens made a cathedral of it: he 
certainly with Sir Gilbert Scott’s assistance pulled 
a great deal of the old church down and spent /# 30,000 
in enlarging it. But Stevens’ ideas always grew 
with accomplishment, influenced sufficiently by the 
Oxford movement to appreciate stateliness in wor- 
ship, he must have a choir to sing in his ‘‘ cathe- 
dral”, he must have education for his choir boys— 
education, why not a school, why not a public school ? 
And in 1850 six boys assembled under a master chosen 
by the rector to commence realising the latter's large 
ideas of a new Winchester. The Church connexion 
soon faded before the public school reality, and for 
years the school prospered. Stevens’ bustling activity 
was occupied with many things—Board of Guardians, 
steam ploughing, homceopathy, even cold storage, for 
which he founded a company with the curious title of 
the I.C.E. Berg & Coy. : but he found time, too much 
time, to interfere in and control the domestic details 
and administration of the school. He would leave 


nothing but what he called ‘‘ the shepherding of masters 
and boys and the teaching” to his headmaster, as he 
loved to call him. And Stevens was no financier, his 
ideas which were all excellent yet came too thiek and 
fast for him to work any of them out in detail, even the 
I.C.E. Berg & Coy. only prospered when sold to an 
outsider after the final crash came, and the schoo} 
suffered from want of money, even masters could not 
get their salaries. ‘‘ But what am! to do?” urged an 
impecunious younger master, who found he could not 
get home for the holidays in consequence. ‘‘ Go and 
read the Nicene Creed my dear”, was the warden’s 
answer. ‘* When I have been in trouble I have always 
found great comfort in the Nicene Creed.” F 

Several headmasters, more or less distinguished, 
followed one another in quick succession; but all the 
time the school was doing good work ; scholarships were 
obtained and the numbers rose to over 100; in 1880 
the crisis came; the headmaster for the time being 
had just resigned, it turned out afterwards mainly 
owing to the warden’s usual cursed lack of pence, and 
the warden hearing of Mr. Gray, who then as a young 
man of barely thirty had just been placed in charge of 
the Louth Grammar School, sent for him for an inter- 
view. Stevens appears to have behaved quite cha- 
racteristically, he assumed from the start that Gray 
was his man, and talked to him as if he were already 
in charge. At last towards the end of the visit 
Dr. Gray asked him whether he was to be offered the 
appointment ; and in almost pained surprise Stevens 
replied ‘‘ Of course, my dear (the way he addressed 
everyone) I thought you had guessed long ago that you 
were the man for me”. 

It was only after Dr. Gray had been appointed that 
he discovered the great straits the school was in 
financially; he took possession in the summer term 
1880, but no money was forthcoming for masters’ 
salaries or for the ordinary expenses of the school, and 
at last during the warden’s absence a tradesman put in 
an execution into the Rectory, an investigation took 
place, a petition in bankruptcy was filed and the 
warden rector proved hopelessly insolvent, the debts 
being £ 160,c00 of which only about half was secured. 
Luckily some time previously the warden had con- 
stituted the school premises with thirteen acres of 
land, a charitable trust; so that the creditors could 
not touch that. After very considerable pressure the 
warden was persuaded to resign, and Dr. Gray, who 
had determined to stand by the sinking ship, became 
warden as well as headmaster. The Council, which 
under the old régime had been very little of a governing 
body, was hastily summoned to deal ‘with the crisis; 
and to the question whether Dr. Gray had determined 
to stay because he believed in the school came the 
characteristic answer ‘‘ No, Sir, it is because I believe 
in myself”. 

It took some time to tide over the crisis; though the 
school premises and some land were safe, yet much of 
the adjoining property and buildings on which the exis- 
tence of the school depended, waterworks, gasworks, 
laundry, had remained the warden’s private property, 
and passed to his creditors ; these naturally tried to 
put the screw upon the school, but after three or four 
pitched battles Dr. Gray managed to bring them to 
terms and the future became assured. Happily the 
numbers of the boys then about 50 seems to have 
been very little affected by these alarms and excursions; 
and very soon the numbers began to increase. 

The school consists now of about 320, there being 
some 40 in a preparatory school, to which boys are 
admitted at the age of nine. The numbers speak 
for themselves; Dr. Gray’s energy and ability have 
floated the school successfully past all financial troubles, 
and fitted it with a chapel, with houses, schoolrooms, 
engineering shop, and all the modern appliances of a 
successful public school. The site is a peculiarly 
healthy and attractive one, on a height overlooking 
the Thames Valley. 

Bradfield is remarkable for several things. Teachiog 
at Bradfield in the old days was wittily described as 
‘* Disputing in the school ot one Tyrannus” ; but it 1s 
the benevolent despotism at Bradfield to-day, just as 
much as thirty years ago, that makes the school what 
it is. Dr. Gray’s position is unique; he is not only 
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headmaster, but warden and chairman of his own body 
of governors; the school owed its very existence to 
him in 1881, and its success in every department is 
due to his personal stimulus. What wonder if a little 
advertisement is the result? Any man who has done 
for an institution what Dr. Gray has done for Bradfield 
would be more than human if he did not occasionally 
allude to it. 

Naturally, as the result of Dr. Gray’s driving force 
and energy, the school has very quickly responded to 
all the modern demands of education. Unlike Eton, 
for instance, the school possesses an excellent sana- 
torium; there is a regular engineering school, with 
a three years’ course, attended by some 40 to 50 boys, 
in which the steam-engine alone, which is used for 
the practical work of electric lighting as well as for 
workshop purposes, cost £1,000. The work of the 
army and navy class has been particularly success- 
ful, and 80 boys out of a little over 300 take up 
this work; 90 are on the modern side and the 
remaining 150 read classics. The division does not 
spread entirely down the school, but Dr. Gray looks 
forward to the necessity of carrying out the division 
more completely in the future. The results achieved in 
ublic examinations by the school are remarkable, for 
instance in one year recently five open scholarships 
including a Balliol scholarship, eight passed into 
Sandhurst or Woolwich and six naval cadetships all 
direct from the school. In other departments the 
school is equally ambitious and successful: it has 
twice won the Ashburton, in 1893 and in 1897 ; and the 
school can hold its own certainly in football with those 
of similar size and position like Radley, though in 
cricket it does not appear to do so well; the fault is 
said to lie in the ground, which is not perhaps so 
good as it should be ; this point is, of course, receiving 
the ubiquitous warden’s attention. 

We have left to the last the thing which is perhaps 
most significant of Bradfield; many people have heard 
of the charming schoolboy performances of the 
“Antigone” or ‘Agamemnon ” who know very little of 
the college. Bradfield was the first school to attempt 
these classical revivals. In 1880, in spite of the financial 
troubles hanging thick about him, and the small 
size of the school, Dr. Gray had enthusiasm enough 
to make a start. He invoked the assistance of Mr. 
F. R. Benson, an old schoolfellow of Dr. Gray’s 
at Winchester, who had recently been performing 
Clytemnestra at Oxford with great success, and of one 
or two older people, and the ‘‘ Alcestis” was success- 
fully produced. But the great feature of the Bradfield 
plays was yet to come. In 1888 an old disused chalk- 
pit, just outside the college grounds, came into the 
warden’s hand, which he proceeded to turn into a 
correct Greek theatre with a orchestra on the model of 
that at Epidaurus; the greater part of the work of 
clearing and excavating was done by the boys, and the 
theatre has since been considerably enlarged, and the 

at sweep of semicircular steps now holds something 
ke 2,000. The situation is perfect ; trees and vegeta- 
tion surround the topmost tier, at the top of the old 
chalk-pit ; and to sit in the open in the warm of a summer 
day, with the song of the birds above and to gaze down 
at the Greek Temple and Altar andthe whole life of a 
Greek performance is really to catch some of the spirit 
of the drama as it appeared to the Hellenes. A play 
is only presented once in three years, and the stock con- 
sists of three plays the ‘‘ Antigone”, the ‘‘ Agamemnon ” 
and the ‘‘ Alcestis ”, one from each of the three great 
dramatists. The details are carried out with great 
completeness, music in the Dorian mode has been 
written by a master connected with the school, which 
the boys themselves are taught to play upon proper 
Cithare and aido‘; and now the parts are all taken 
by members of the school with the occasional assist- 
ance of Dr. Gray or of ladies connected with the 
School for the female parts. Asked if the play 
entailed any waste of the boys’ time Dr. Gray 
Maintained it did not, that it is really all done as 
an effort of despotism (and what is not at Bradfield ?) 
he himself being present at every rehearsal and super- 
vising every detail ; the rehearsals all take place out of 
school hours except the final one, and there is no doubt 
that if the play does occupy much time and thought, it 


gives the boys engaged an.incomparable insight into 
the spirit of the Greek drama. 

We have nothing but good wishes for the success of 
Bradfield under its energetic Head; it is the type of 
modern, alive educational institution on sound lines, 
which deserves all the success it gets. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: THREE ASPECTS. 


{\ 7ITH sunset all the life of Stamboul dies out 
suddenly, like the light in the sky. I had been 
standing in the great square of the Seraskierat, watch- 
ing the orange fire fade slowly at the end of a 
narrow street, where it filled the little space of sky. 
The light dwindled off the high Oriental gateway, and 
the walls and domes and minarets of the Bajazidié, the 
mosque of pigeons, darkened by its cypresses. It was 
through a changed aspect of things that I walked back, 
following the tram-line which winds about, past the 
Burnt Column, and the At-Meidan Square, and Santa 
Sophia, and the Sublime Porte, and the outer walls of 
the Old Serai, down to the tumultuous square by the 
bridge. Dark came on rapidly, but I still saw the 
glitter of the Sea of Marmora, down one or two 
side streets, as if at the end of the street. Faint 
gas lamps began to flicker feebly, showing one 
here and there a gap in the road, a heap of refuse, 
a dog with all its sores laid out across one’s 
path. Carriages passed at intervals, dashing from side 
to side of the road with a clatter of hoofs and a rattling 
of wheels. Many of the dogs rose slowly from the 
gutter and began a fierce barking ; the uneasiness of 
the night had come upon them. Light shone out of 
open windows and from behind closed blinds; fierce, 
half-seen figures passed rapidly ; a few men still sat on 
the little chairs in the road, where they had been 
drinking coffee, and where they still sucked, like babies 
with bottles, at the long tubes of their narghilehs. 
Some of them were those patriarchal Turks of the old 
school, with their long quilted coats of gold or green, 
almost down to their heels. The narrow eyes, half 
shut, turned sideways, in the stealthy immobility of the 
face. Peasants passing you, some of them with fine, 
unspoilt, wild, mountain faces, stared with a fierce 
faculty of attention, a dart of eyes which bored into 
ou, screwing their way in with a child’s eagerness. 
hey were hurrying homewards, and the streets grew 
emptier until one came near the bridge, where there 
was still some movement of men and horses and 
carriages. As I crossed the bridge, on that difficult 
footing, the water was still darkened with boats. The 
opposite shore was one long blaze of lights, and the 

steep streets of Pera shone confusedly. 

Il. 

In this fierce, amazing place, there is always rest by 
the Sea of Marmora. I liked best to sit on the shore 
at Yeni-Kapou, where small waves beat on the rocks at 
my feet, and the masts rocked at anchor close to the 
shore, or spread their sails against the filmy mountains 
beyond the. islands. The sea glittered placidly along 
the curve of the decayed port, with its few small ships, 
and the longer curve going on beyond the Seven 
Towers, and the cypresses of Kadi-Keui stepping down 
into the water. Behind, there was the railway, there 
were a few houses, with great fragments of ruined 
walls, the ancient sea-walls of the city. A little way 
along, you came to another, more bustling, bit of sea- 
shore, almost like Italy; boats bringing in timber, the 
unloading, the weighing, the loading of donkeys ; 
children, a crowd of dogs, a wooden café in 
the sea. Beyond the railway lies the mosque of 
Little Santa Sophia, the sixth-century church 
of S. Sergius and S. Bacchus. Whitewash has 
done all it can to disfigure the lovely interior of 
a‘church which is built on the pattern of the church of 
S. Vitale in Ravenna. The mosaics are covered with 
roughly painted arabesques, the beautiful capitals are 
whitewashed, but the frieze, with its Greek lettering, 
remains ; and the eye, when the mind has helped it to 
see straight, in spite of the distorted focus of mihrab 
and matting, can still recognise the perfect balance, the 
lovely proportions, of the structure. . 

Climb through a few twisting streets, and you 
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come upon a mosque which I returned to again and 
again, for the mere pleasure of being there: the mosque 
of Mehmed Pasha, once the church of S. Anastasia. 
It is set in a nest of trees, on the edge of the hillside ; 
square-towered doorways, trailed over with vines, lead 
into a small square court, with arcades of trefoil- 
shaped arches, a simple, admirably designed fountain 
in the midst, covered with a wide wooden roof; thin- 
leaved trees are planted around three sides of the court. 
The mosque is small and plain, with blue tiles on the 
front, and arches of red and white marble. The walls, 
on the side overlooking the sea, are covered with ivy, 
the only ivy I saw in Constantinople. Through the 
barred windows of the outer court you see thick clusters 
of trees, with pigeons among their branches, almost 
hiding the straight white wall, and throwing a great 
black-green shadow on the terrace beyond. There are 
a few old and desolate graves among the grass. As I 
wandered to and fro in the courtyard, one or two quiet 
men came out of the doors under the arcades, looked 
at me quietly, and turned back again without curiosity. 


III. 


There is, in Constantinople, one harbour of peace, 
where the Moslem is at home with himself, far from 
the mongrel crowds of Pera and Galata and Stamboul : 
the little, fierce, wind-swept suburb of Eyoub, conser- 
vatively alive among its graves. The Christian is un- 
welcome there ; and why should he not be unwelcome ? 
The mosque is the most sacred mosque in Constanti- 
nople, one of the two mosques which no Christian is 
allowed to enter ; and is there anything unreasonable in 
this reticence? It is his association with other races, 
his struggle against the alien forces in his midst, that 
degrades the Turk ; he learns craft from the Jew and 
greed from,the Christian. In Eyoub he has drawn 
himself aside, he lives the life of his forefathers; and 
you find yourself instantly in another atmosphere as 
you land from the steamer at the last station on 
the Golden Horn. Beyond the water, low hills rise 
curved; dark cypresses climb the hill-side in rigid 
lines ; near the shore, rising out of trees, are the small 
white dome and the two minarets of the mosque. The 
streets are broad, well paved, with none of the dirt and 
slime of Constantinople ; on each side of the street are 
shops in which beads and rosaries are sold, and you 
see, for once, really appetising pancakes being made, 
clean bread and clean fruit being sold. Men sit gravely 
in. the cafés and at the doors of the shops; there is no 
noise, no bustle; every eye turns on you, without 
approval, but, as you walk quietly through their midst, 
without open hostility. The walls around the mosque 
are pierced by barred windows, through which you see 
bushy trees, and one huge plane-tree, gaping as if from 
awound. As I passed, the outer doorway was being re- 
painted, and the black lettering above it was being care- 
fully brightened. The inner court, through which men and 
women were passing, was well swept ; there was none of 
the dust which lies thick about so many of the mosques ; 
I caught a glimpse of the doorway into the mosque 
itself: the unadorned white marble was spotlessly 
white. But a little way beyond the mosque, a winding 
path begins up-hill among the tombs, a kind of stair- 
way, with well-swept stairs, between the tombstones ; 
around many of them are iron rails, freshly painted ; 
even the tombs of women, with their flower-topped 
heads, are sometimes railed round. From the hill-top 
you look down on the Sweet Waters of Europe, a placid 
lagoon, with its dim water, and pale islands of grasses, 
and barren shores. Further to the right, beyond the 
hill of graves and the mosque, lies the whole curved 
course of the Golden Horn, with its shores of houses 
and its many masts, shining under the sunlight. Yet 
further to the right are the brown roofs and walls and 
oes windows of Eyoub, set in masses of green trees, 

lling the valley, and rising up another hill to the sky. 
The cypresses around and below swayed in the wind, 
which came coolingly about one. I sat for a:long time 
on the hill, looking down on this fierce, and, as they call 
it, fanatical suburb, where I had expected to feel only a 
sense of peril and discomfort. Never had these.enemies, 
the Turks, seemed to me so sympathetic, so reasonable ; 
only, I could not help feeling that some apology was 
needed for my being there at all. ArTHUR SyMoNS. 


THE GUILDHALL AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS, 


Ts name of Rembrandt is taken in vain more than. 
once in the catalogue to the exhibition of Dutch, 
paintings at the Guildhall, and there is nothing of the 
first quality from his hand; for the portrait of Titus, 
with all its charm and mastery, is not one of the most 
perfect of a great kind; the painting leans away from 
complete balance towards a glue-like consistency. On 
the other hand the name of Rembrandt is given to what 
must be the masterpiece of his pupil, Philips de Koninck, 
This picture, ‘‘ Le Commencement de |’Orage”, is now 
in the possession of Lady Wantage after curious vicis-- 
situdes. It is one of the grandest landscapes of 
the Dutch School, and it is not astonishing that 
its quality should have won it an attribution to the 
master rather than the pupil. It was the master, 
very likely, who opened the pupil’s eyes to 
the beauty of far-stretching landscapes and the 
power of cloud-shadows to compose and render them. 
mysterious ; yet this particular landscape appears to be, 
his own, for its scrubby country fretted with water 
channels, its central bridge and little town, its distant 
dunes and sea are all to be found in No. 836 of the. 
National Gallery. The point of view there is a little 
different, the sky less dramatic and less boldly designed 
in concert with the lines of land and water: in Lady 
Wantage’s picture those last few steps have been 
taken that are worth all the rest, for if it is the first 
step that costs, it is the last that pays, and the picture: 
that might be described as interesting, good and so forth, 
lifts itself triumphantly out of that region into the 
other of great things securely done and necessary in 
their aspect. It is on very narrow differences, some- 
times, that this transmutation of quality depends, In, 
the more ordinary de Koninck, such as that shown two 
years ago at the Old Masters, he carries our sympathy 
with him in what he is attempting, but thereis a failure 
of his means at a certain point, so that we have to. 
make out the rest for ourselves ; the guide drops us 
before the goal, having done what he can: here he 
goes singing ahead, and we follow easily. The defect 
in those pieces is that the substance and the veil are not 
thoroughly adjusted: parts appear glazy, bald and 
scrubbed. In the Guildhall picture he has not only 
constructed and laid out his vast chequer-board of land 
and water, of shadowed and shining spaces, but he has- 
been able to build in the air a more difficult vaporous 
structure, cloud and rain-smoke advancing from the 


distant horizon through the deep picture-space, and has. . 


knotted its action together where the rain bursts and 
drives over the sandhills. Rembrandt and Turner 
might go beyond this in elusive, natural-seeming 
pattern; but we have only to look at Ruysdael’s sea, a 
beautiful piece of tone, on the opposite wall, with the, 
arbitrary effect of its wave and cloud forms, to measure 
the success of de Koninck. He takes his place with the: 
Ruysdael and Hobbema of one or two landscapes. 

Next to this landscape is the superb ‘‘ De Ruyter” 
of Frans Hals, better known than the de Koninck, but’ 
inexhaustibly interesting ; for when the splendid port 
and character of the admiral have been studied at the, 
picture range, there is, at close range, a world of detail: 
to follow out in the nervous drawing of eyes, nosey. 
mouth and other details, the mysterious simplicity and 
finesse of handling. One might have hoped, by the 
way, that we had seen the last of the serving up of 
one incident in his career as a full characterisation of 
the man; but in the catalogue this ludicrous caricature 
is repeated. ‘‘ He was a man of violent and drunken) 
character. . . . He was idle and fond of pleasure.” 
The man who painted the de Ruyter had reached in his- 
character of sobriety and delicacy, an exactitude of eye, 
a restraint of hand of the rarest kind; it is the gossipy 
biographers who are violent and loose, idle and fond of’ 
a very impertinent kind of pleasure. If the worst that 
has been alleged of Carlyle were true, we should not 
think ‘‘ wife-beater ” a luminous description of him, and: 
if a distinguished artist were forced to accept a Civil 
List pension in extreme age we should not call him am 
idler. The world may pray for a few more such idlers» 
as Frans Hals. 

I confess I have found it difficult to study the rest: of. 
the collection, drawn back again and again by these: 
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-one of these pieces at a time, so as to appreciate 


‘tive; in others, like the ‘‘ Goat Girl ”, the design becomes 


‘may look at it hard enough and pursue it with im- 


of field-glasses (14) the original must surely suffer 


‘by stumping and rubbing to add to facts of modelling. 


of paint. It must also antedate by a good many years 
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two pictures: yet there are many other things of 
4nterest. Take for an example in a very different line 
‘the still-life of Willem Van Aelst (150). Here is a kind 
of “finish” that does give pleasure, from its thorough 
understanding of the work in hand and the kind of 
‘beauty aimed at ; it is not the finish which consists of 
messing carried to the m™ degree. 

If it is difficult to do justice to the lesser talents of the 
older school, it is harder still in the case of the modern. 
It seems to me a mistake to bring together a large 
number of works by Josef israels, for an element of 
«manufacture is emphasised. A sensitive artistic side he 
certainly had, and I have seen from time to time paint- 
ings by him that remain in the memory ; for example a 
‘blond head that was in the possession of the late Mr. 
Andrew Muir; but he appears to have compromised 
rather early with his art. When he takes up his chosen 
picture for the fifth or tenth or twentieth time, it is not 
to reinforce it by a graver effort of design or tenderer 
treatment of light ; it is only the pathos of circumstance 
that he bestows any fresh thought upon. What happens 
to painting carried on after that fashion is seen 
in the ‘‘ Jewish Wedding” (95). A collection of 
James Maris’s landscapes brings with it something 
of the same reproach. At the Hamilton Bruce sale 
‘there was a fine work by him, ‘‘ A Canal in the Dunes”, 
which must have been painted in a quite doubtful spirit 
as to the price it would fetch at a dealer’s. The picture 
that he did make certain with, that of the town with its 
‘spires and mills and roofs under big clouds, was a fine 
vision; but once he was secure of its reception, how 
easily he was content to repeat it. In No. 46 he has 
painted his blue sky with hardly a gradation as it 
arches downwards, and the cloud, with its rough 
provisional painting, seems never to have been taken 
up and redone better. Itis pleasanter, therefore, to see 


how much was done, not how often it was done. 
Matthew Maris, the brother, on the other hand, seems 
to have been morbidly self-critical, so that at last he 
could not bear more than the obliterated shadow of his 
picture. His own construction evidently did not please 
‘him ; at the end of anything he could do in that line he 
saw perhaps his successful fellow student Alma-Tadema. 
He was glad when he could get the work of some man 
of common fibre as a foundation, and on its structure 
‘elaborate his own ideal of veiled form and precious 
surface. (There was a nude at the sale already referred 
to, treated in this way.) He came nearest conquering 
‘his scruples and his picture in the little group of land- 
scapes dating from the early seventies. Two of them, 
the ‘‘ Montmartre” and ‘‘ Windmills” are here, and 
-another, the riverside town, has enough of substance to 
make his ideas of a veil effective. The two pictures of a 
girl with butterflies he must have shrunk from as too posi- 


small and finicking. Inthe so-called ‘‘ Lady of Shalott” 
he sets himself to correct this, by giving large flowing 
contours to the lady’s form, and making the little tree 
wriggle obsequiously to it. . . . He hunts a beautiful 
phantom ; he has a shimmering veil to apply ; but the 
lay figures he can drape it upon he can only make toler- 
able to himself by smoothing them away into nothing. 
He is haunted by the exquisite last stage of a picture 
and beset by impotence in the earlier. 

A very different type of artist is to be seen at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall, Adolf von Menzel. Veils 
and defences against the forms of things are not what 
he seeks : he seems content to look at anything, if he 


placable drawing. When he has drawn a pair 


a diminution of its sense of reality, and appear 
a weak impression of the more certain, affirmative 
thing of Menzel’s making. He has no complaisances. 
He pursues the gloved hand of No. 25 like a police 
inspector. He will even spoil his drawings as drawings, 


e variation in quality is extraordinary, from tense 
flotation worthy of Diirer, to dull illustrator’s work on 
ungrateful material. A painting of the interior of a 
theatre (32) is a great surprise because of its sym- 


pathetic study of illumination and considerable beauty 


- crea of such subjects by Degas, for it is dated 
1856. 

Along with a few works by older men, Mr. Van 
‘Wisselingh is showing a group of new paintings by 
Messrs. Ricketts, Charles Shannon, Conder, Bauer and 
others. The paintings of Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon 
have certain qualities of imaginative design that are both 
rare and considerable. Perhaps expressive geometry of 
form conveys, as neatly as any phrase, this particular 
power. Take as example the curious pyramid of erect 
and horizontal bodies in an angle of the floor that Mr. 
Shannon has repeated from a lithograph, or the gaunt 
plotting of Mr. Ricketts’s ‘‘ Job”. In this last, too, 
the empty bony landscape sets the figures in what 
to the mind is a primeval and biblical air. The 
brown and blue of the limited scheme of colour 
are more finely wrought in these later examples. It 
must be added that the anatomy of form is not equal 
to its geometry, but rather ‘‘ fudged out’’, as the older 
painters expressed it, from a general mass. Neither 
painter has mastered construction in paint. Yet the 
indication, as with Matthew Maris, is that of a fastidious 
mind, that avoids many practicable vulgarities, if it 
grasps its own vision uncertainly. 

At Messrs. Obach’s in a collection of French pictures 
is a remarkable Corot, No. 34, with more energy and 
movement than in any other that I recollect. 

D. S. MacCo tt. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 


» ie performance of Mr. Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius” at Westminster Cathedral last Saturday 
evening had its features, as all things have, save a 
Philharmonic concert. But to me the most interesting 
point about the thing was that it showed me the British 
oratorio, that most extraordinary musical growth, 
pushed to the very limits of its inherent absurdity by 
the sheer force of a composer who has brains, tempera- 
ment, musicianly skill and a certain degree of musical 
invention. It is easier to say what this ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius” is not than what it precisely is. For me it 
emphatically is not a perfect work of art. There are 
many qualities in such music, and some of them 
are fine ones; but never for a single bar do I find 
that almost indescribable quality, unity in variety, 
complete accord between the matter uttered and the 
manner of its utterance, reposeful inevitability, which 
stamps the masterwork. And after poring over the 
music for many hours I think I know why Elgar, a 
musician of undoubtedly high gifts, has so signally 
failed. 

How many people have seriously reflected on a 
uestion, the question, namely, What is the British 

ratorio Form? The British Oratorio Form is the 
same as that of the British Cantata, excepting that in 
the Cantata we sometimes find a subject treated that 
has not been treated by one of the great masters— 
or rather by the great master, Handel. It is a 
bastard form. It has no legitimate parentage. The 
old Mystery was well enough in its way; the old 
Italian opera was well enough in its way. The mis- 
chief began when with the religious sincerity and 
earnestness of the mystery was mated the pretty tune- 
fulness of the early Italian opera. These two could 
not unite in matrimony and bear healthy children. 
The ban of the Church was upon the union. The curse 
of the light opera-singers and (what was perhaps a little 
more effective) their vocal skill were against the in- 
fluence of the Church. A curious thing happened. In 
Italy the oratorio got only a temporary hold and 
was then shaken off, though Italy was a Roman 
Catholic country—and also, it must be owned, at one 
time an opera-loving country. In France, a Romanist 
country, oratorio got no hold at all. In old Germany, 
partly Lutheran, partly Romanist, partly goodness 
only knows what, it got a small hold for a while; 
but Mendelssohn, the Christian, killed it: the Germans 
never could stomach “ Elijah”. But last, in England, 
this never-ceasing-to-be-an-astounding-England-of-ours 
(as a German would say—or write if he dared not say it), 
here, in this blessed isle of ours, surrounded: by the 
inviolate sea and full within of Calvinists and other 
haters and destroyers of a healthy and joyous mode of 
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life—here the oratorio “‘ caught on”. Handel, as astute 
a man as ever lived, and certainly the most astute 
amongst composers, combined religiosity with lovely 
Italian song, and the results were amazing. He made 
a number of masterpieces and he crushed a flourishing 
school of music. Purcell had not been very long dead 
when he arrived on these shores; and there was 
nothing particularly discouraging in the fact that 
Purcell had no immediate successors. There was no 
reason to fear they would not arrive. But Handel 
arrived instead, Handel with his overwhelming strength 
and energy, his enormous power of invention and 
assimilation. He fought for a long time to establish 
Italian opera, but perceiving in the end that religion 
was the card to play he played it, played it magni- 
ficently, so magnificently that after two centuries we 
are still endeavouring—and many endeavouring with 
faint heart and will—to escape from his lordly domi- 
nation. 

Haydn first and Mendelssohn later followed in 
Handel’s footsteps: they combined what the eva, geli- 
cal calls ‘‘ the devotional spirit ” with sensuous m,. «<<! 
effects. 
since ‘*‘ Elijah” is Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon”. 
Here we find some fine music, a lot of sham religion (1 
believe some of it was cut out in the second version), 
and something besides. Just as the Handelian oratorio 
consisted of pious remarks and beautiful tunes, so the 
British oratorio, as we find it in the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon”, 
consists of the Handelian form with most of the 
obvious devices of the Wagner music-drama. Verdi had 
a great influence over Mackenzie in his ‘‘ Rose of 
Sharon” days; but only in the shaping of his tunes, 
not in his broad form. The disastrous thing, it be- 
comes” apparent when one studies the oratorios given 
to a suffering world since the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon”, was 
the combination of two utterly incompatible methods of 
expression. The older form of oratorio was a hybrid ; 
but it would pass the wit of man to find a name for the 
newer form. The older form consisted, so to say, of a 
number of tableaus ; the tale is advanced inch by inch and 
stopped as each inch of the ground is covered until certain 
persons have made more or less appropriate remarks. 
The newer form tries to make the thing a continuous 
unfolding of the story and yet (out of wrong-headedness 
or for the sake of the market) to work in the appro- 
priate remarks. In every way the result is a wretched 
artistic failure. Confound all appropriate or inappro- 
priate comments and reflections in a story say I! But 
especially may they be confounded who trade on the 
religious feelings of a nation and, tongue in cheek, give 
usa lot of sham religion mixed up with music that might 
be admirably in place in a comic opera. The Salvation 
Army “‘ raises ” the masses by setting very serious words 
to nigger minstrel tunes. What we all feel about a Salva- 
tion Army service is what | feel about a modern oratorio. 
Think of *‘Eden”, ‘‘Saul”, “‘Job”, the “‘ Rose of 
Sharon”—is not music, if possible pretty music, the 
first object in all of them ; is not the religious element 
dragged painfully in because there is a public that likes 
its religion in sugar-coated pills ? I daresay Mackenzie, 
Perry and Stanford write sincerely according to their 
lights ; probably they too like sugar-coated theological 
dogma ; but their lights are bad ones—they are will o’ 
the wisps that lead neither to vulgar popularity nor to 
fine artistic achievement. 

Of one thing | am certain : Elgar is perfectly sincere. 
They tell me he has spent years on this ‘‘ Gerontius”’, 
and it seems a pity he should have wasted his time. 
It is nothing to an English critic that the work should 
have made some small stir in Germany and that Richard 
Strauss should have expressed his approval of it. 
Germany expects only oratorio from England, and 
German approval only means that Germany thinks the 
thing has been better done than usual. ‘‘ Geron- 
tius” is by far the best oratorio written since 
Handel’s time—in sincerity it is far beyond the 
** Creation” and “ Elijah”; in pure musicianship 
Elgar stands with Haydn and Mendelssohn — but 
none the less ‘‘ Gerontius” will go the way of all other 
modern oratorios. It is neither frankly lyrical nor 
wholly dramatic. Some parts of it remind me of the 
scene in the ‘“‘Rose of Sharon” where the people 
excitedly shout ‘‘The Sulamite comes, the Sulamite 


The only English oratorio worth the name | 


comes” (or words to that effect), and then a lady in 
evening dress rises calmly from her chair, nods in a 
friendly way to the conductor, and breathlessly gives 
vent to her feelings. If you are to have drama it 
must be played (or sung) in the place for which 
and in which drama was invented. You cannot 
have operatic music in the concert-hall or ia 
the church. There are suitable forms for the 
concert-hall, and, though I think church music has been 
done once for all, at any rate there is a good church 
style to be imitated or followed. Not many repetitions 
of sacred names and theological terms will persuade me 
that operatic music—music that comes obviously from 
the ‘‘ Ring” and ‘‘ Tristan” via another composer's 
pen—is what we called sacred music. ‘‘ Gerontius” is 
not opera, it is not concert music, it is not old- 
fashioned oratorio. It is British Oratorio, that un- 
speakable hybrid; and despite its many merits it 
cannot live. Joun F. Runciman. 


A TRIPLE BILL. 


NE of the errors made by England is in her per- 
sistent veneration of solemnity as the outward 

and visible sign of inward and spiritual seriousness. In 
point of fact, only that man is solemn who, not taking 
things seriously, cannot so take himself. Every man 
desires to be taken seriously by his fellows. Therefore, 
every non-serious man cramps his face behind a mask 
of unalterable solemnity. It is only the inwardly and 
spiritually serious man who can afford to laugh—or, 
rather, thinks he can afford to: he can’t afford to, in 
England. But, of course, he does not reckon the price 
he must pay. To him, laughter is a spontaneous, 
necessary function. It is the inevitable reaction from 
seriousness. A man who sits still in a chair, doing 
nothing, needs not to repose and recreate his limbs. 
Even so, a man who neither thinks nor feels deeply on 
any subject under heaven needs not to laugh. The 
harder you work your body, the longer and more tran- 
quilly must it lie at rest; and the deeplier you think 
and feel, the loudlier and longer you will have to laugh. 
I suppose there is not under heaven a single subject 
on which Mr. Bernard Shaw has not thought deeply 
and indignantly. And there you have the reason for that 
spirit of uproarious merriment which seizes him so often, 
convulsing him as a man is convulsed by a frightful 
fit of coughing, and convulsing us, also, and preventing 
the stupid majority of us from taking him at 
his own right valuation. In his case, usually, the 
attacks of this spirit are soon over. He doubles up in 
agony, so do we ; but he recovers himself and resumes 
the thread of his discourse so quickly that we are still 
gasping when the next fit overtakes him. ‘‘ The 
Admirable Bashville” was a strangely prolonged con- 
vulsion, relieved only at infrequent moments by pauses 
of seriousness. It must have been written just after 
the completion of some almost wholly serious work 
which the author has not yet allowed us to see. 
That the Stage Society has dared to act it is a very 
good sign for the friends of the Stage Society. As with 
men, so with institutions. Just as it is only the fool 
that dares not play the fool, so is it only the safe 
and solid institution that dares dissolve itself in 
laughter. This year the Stage Society has made 
a very good record for itself. It has given 
us a beautiful play by a foreign dramatist, and has 
discovered for us two new natives who ought to do 
excellent work for the stage—three such natives, 
including Mr. S. M. Fox, of whose contribution to last 
week’s triple bill I shall speak anon. And so, in- 
evitably, we are treated to ‘‘ The Admirable Bashville”. 
Some of the critics, I note, object to this extravaganza 
on account of its length. That is a typically English 
attitude. Our constant protest that ‘‘ brevity is the 
soul of wit” arises simply from our mistrust of wit. 
We may go on being pompous by the hour ; but wit is 
a dangerous thing, and, if we admit it at all, we 
stipulate that it be got quickly over. It is pathetic 
that we should try to give an esthetic air to our purely 
moral objection. There is, of course, nothing to pre- 
vent a man from being witty for hours together—nothing 
at all but the likelihood that he is not, as Mr. Shaw is, 
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an exuberant wit. My only regret is that ‘‘ The Admir- 
able Bashville” was not written to fill an evening 
vill. Other critics object to the joke, not on the score 
of its elaboration, but because it is not elaborate 
enough. They deplore its lack of form and polish. 
Well! I am all for polish and form, and I demand 
them where they can be forthcoming. But Mr. Shaw’s 
is a rude genius. He was born without sense of form, 
without patience for polish. I take him, and delight 
in him, as he is. Nay, though I hold that his serious 
work would be the better for a finer art, | recognise 
that its very carelessness and clumsiness gives to this 
jeu d’esprit a peculiar quality and value. Our laughter 
comes the more easily for the greater ease of its 
provocation. Something would be lost if we had the 
sense that the jester had been grimly determined to 
lose nothing. In a burlesque, the fun cannot be too 
rough and ready. Perhaps it is not quite accurate 
to call ‘‘The Admirable Bashville” a burlesque. It 
contains some of the stiffening of a real satire. We 
are reminded by it that Mr. Shaw really does think 
Shakespeare’s form of drama a ridiculous thing, and 
really is angry with it. But this, after all, is a faint 
undercurrent. The whole thing resolves itself into a 
rollicking burlesque of Shakespeare’s method and 
manner. As such, it has only two faults—faults of 
omission. There is no song. How delightful would 
be a song written by G. B. S. on the Shakespearean 
model! Also, there is no Shakespearean comic relief. 
Why was not a second policeman introduced into that 
scene of the prize-fight? Second Policeman: ‘ Canst 
tell me of this prize-fight? Is’t within law?” First 
Policeman: ‘Aye! To’t. For what does a man prize 
highest? A fight. But no man fights what he prizes, 
else is he no man, being not manly, nor yet unmannerly. 
Argal, if he fight the prize, then is not the prize his, 
save in misprision, and ’tis no prize-fight within the 
meaning of the Act.” Second Policeman: ‘‘ Marry! I 
like thy wit”, etc., etc. 

When the play was published, I enjoyed it so much 
that I was rather nervous of seeing it on the stage. A 
carefully organised romp is apt to be a fizzle. One 
often hears of pleasant house-parties overcast by the 
well-meaning efforts of some of the guests. But pro- 
fessional skill may triumph where good amateur inten- 
tions collapse ; and ‘*‘ The Admirable Bashville ” amused 
me last Monday more than ever. The right way to act 
it is, of course, to take it quite seriously, reproducing in 
all their beauty the sonorous elocution and ‘dignified 
deportment of the traditional Shakesperean mimes. 
Pre-eminently well by Miss Fanny Brough, that in- 
valuable lady, this trick was performed. But the 
mimes were good, too. 

The first item of the programme was a little play by 
Mr. Ian Robertson — ‘‘ The Golden Rose, or the 
Scarlet Woman.” This was a blend of the spirit of 
the old Morality with the modern methods of sym- 
bolism. The idea was beautiful, and the moral was 
exemplary, and the symbols were very apt and in- 
genious, and the stage-craft was quite perfect. 
Beautiful ideas are not uncommon. Many of us have 
a pretty taste in symbols. Anyone can point any 
number of exemplary morals, and anyone with a prac- 
tical experience of the stage can muster as much 
Stage-craft as is needed for a simple theme. Yet 

do not fancy that ‘‘ The Golden Rose, or 
the Scarlet Woman” will set a wide fashion. 
Such a play as this needs something more than the 
qualities I have enumerated. It must be written 
beautifully. And rare are they who can write beauti- 
fully. Mr. Ian Robertson is a clever actor, but his 
sense of literature is very, very rudimentary. He seems 
to have aimed at simple diction—the most difficult of 
all—and the result is mere baldness. I need not quote 
examples : the title itself is enough to acquit him of any 
sense for words. And it is only through words beauti- 
fully chosen and beautifully delivered that he could 
give the kind of impression that he wanted to give us. 
Both Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. H. H. Ainley, who 
took the two chief parts, would have been able to 
fulfil their part of the bargain if the author had fulfilled 
his. I honour Mr. Robertson as a writer of a new 
kind of play. But I implore him, when next he writes 
another like it, either to have it delivered in dumb- 


show or to collaborate with one of the very few people 
who could set it to such words as it needs. 

I have already referred to Mr. S. M. Fox. It may be 
rash to judge from one “~ in one act, but I am 
inclined to think that we sfiall hear a great deal of Mr. 
Fox—supposing that Mr. Fox writes other plays as 
clever as ‘‘ The Waters of Bitterness’, and supposing 
that managers think the public clever enough to appre- 
ciate them. Anyhow, his is a strong and a bold début. 
He has made the central figure of his play an old maid, 
and his play is not a farce but a tragedy. Evi- 
dently a femininist, he has dared to present an 
old maid sympathetically. Not that he has idealised 
her. On the contrary, he insists on her faults. He 
abates nothing of her outward primness or of her 
outward egoism. She is not a clever egoist; indeed 
she is a fool, an obvious fool. None but herself is 
interested in her. That she has no sense of humour is 
the sole reason why she does not join in the universal 
laugh against her. So far, she is the old maid known 
to us in a hundred farces. But Mr. Fox takes us astep 
further. With a cunning and tender hand he lays open 
to us the heart of the old maid, moving our own hearts 
to compassion. At first sight, there seems nothing so 
very ‘‘ bold” in this achievement. Nobody laughs now 
at old maids in real life. But that is a comparatively 
recent improvement in thehuman race. There was a time 
when cripples were tortured by their full-grown and up- 
standing fellow-creatures. Gradually it crept into the 
head of mankind that this was rather a bad habit. 
So cripples were merely mocked at. Now they are not 
mocked at, but pitied. Old maids have come into 
similar favour. But the change is too recent to have 
been noticed by those slaves of tradition who write for 
comic papers or write plays. In comic papers and in 
plays the old maid is still merely a butt, and the 
boldness of Mr. Fox is that he has defied an im 
memorial tradition. The strength of that tradition was 
illustrated by the behaviour of the audience. Presum- 
ably, the average member of the Stage Society is more 
intelligent than the average playgcer. And yet it was 
hardly till the end of Mr. Fox’s play, when the old maid 
went out to take her own life, that the audience ceased 
to titter heartily at her. It required a pistol to make 
them realise that an old maid on the stage could be 
anything but ridiculous. Ido not think this was Mr. 
Fox’s fault. Though, as I say, he made the lady 
ridiculous in superficial details, it was quite clear to 
me, soon after the curtain rose, that she was meant 
to be taken quite seriously. However, perhaps Mr. 
Fox ought to have blazoned this precaution. Is not 
the first point in stage-craft to assume that every 


member of your audience is a fool ? 
Max BEERBOHM. 


INSURANCE REPORTS. 
UNIVERSITY.— UNION. 


HE University Life Assurance Society is notable 
for two things : its excellence, and its smallness. 
Its excellence is shown by the strong reserves which it 
holds, since its liabilities are valued on a 2} per cent. 
basis, and, since the rate of interest earned on the 
funds was £3 13s. 3d., there is a good margin for 
surplus from this source. The rate of bonus has been 
high for many years, and at the last valuation was at 
the rate of £2 10s. per cent. per annum on whole life 
policies. The expenditure is moderate, amounting to 
only 13 per cent. of the premiums, and the mortality 
experienced last year was well below the mortality pro- 
vided for. 

With these very real attractions the new business 
ought to be considerably larger than it is. Last year 
only 146 new policies were issued, assuring £88,000, 
and yielding 44,350 in premiums. Such an amount is 
insufficient to make up for cessations from the maturity 
and surrender of policies, and for some years past the 
funds of the society have been decreasing in amount. 
It is true that this state of affairs is not detrimental to 
existing policy-holders, but it can scarcely be satis- 
factory to the shareholders, and it is a pity that the 
society does not make greater progress. 

The report of the Union Assurance Society is very 


pleasant reading. For sgo1 the Fire business showed 
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that the losses and e exceeded the premiums 
received by 15 per cent., or over £90,000, and as pre- 
vious years have shown but slender profits it became 
necessary to take strong measures to put the business 
on a more satisfactory footing. The report for 1902 
shows how quickly and successfully this has been done. 
The premium income shows a reduction, indicating that 
unsatisfactory business has been got rid of, and the 
Fire account shows a profit of £83,745. There is every 
reason to hope and to think that the temporary troubles 
of this old and famous society are now at an end. 

The report of the Life department shows a smaller 
new business than usual, but the Life funds continue to 
increase. It is satisfactory to notice that the expenses 
were only 13} per cent. of the premium income, a rate 
which is not only well below the average of other 
companies, but about half the rate incurred by the 
Union ten years ago. It is obvious that the policy- 
holders must gain largely by this reduction in expen- 

re. 

In valuing the liabilities the rate of interest adopted 
was 3 per cent., as in previous years, but a substantial 
sum has been added to the reserves in various ways. 
The provision made for future expenses is more than 
18 per cent. of the premiums, so that there is a 
contribution to surplus from this source of 5 per cent. 
of the premiums so long as the present rate of expendi- 
ture is maintained. The proprietors have wisely 
determined to limit their share of the surplus to 
£30,000, although they are entitled to take one-fifth of 
the surplus, which would be considerably more than 
this. As a result the society is able to declare a bonus 
at the rate of 22s. per cent. per annum, as compared with 
a bonus of /1 five years ago. The only exceptions to 
the receipt of the larger bonus are policy-holders in 
places where the Society has ceased to transact new 
Life business. The abandonment of some of its Con- 
tinenta!l Life assurance business is doubtless a wise step 
for the Society to take. 

The total funds of the society now amount to about 
4,000,000, and of course afford abundant security for 
the fulfilment of all its contracts. The Union was 
founded so long ago as 1714, and has had a long and 
prosperous career. It did not need much power of 
observation to see that the misfortunes of a year or 
two back were only temporary, and that so good a 
company would have little difficulty in again placing 
its business on a wholly satisfactory basis. This neces- 
sary change has been made more promptly and more 
successfully than might have been expected, and the 
management is to be congratulated on the report which 
it is able to give of its last year’s work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW POLICY. 
To the Editor pf the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,— Beyond all question Mr. Chamberlain’s most 
telling point in favour of the establishment of an Im- 
perial Zoliverein lay in the present relations between 
Canada and Germany. The feeling is certainly be- 
coming every day more universal that we cannot sit 
down tamely and see our great colony punished by the 
Germans for having made a move in the direction of 
according to us the same favourable treatment which 
we accord to all the world. The Canadian situation 
indeed is, 1 think, the mainspring of the whole agita- 
tion in favour of preferential duties. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that the im- 
policy of taxing our food supplies forms an objection 
to such a course of action that looms very large indeed 
in the public eye. The misgiving must present itself 
to everyone whether there does not lie in such a course 
a real danger of still further increasing the undoubted 
tendency towards deterioration in the national phy- 
sique that has of late unmistakeably manifested itself ; 
and there must be, from the politician’s point of view, 


the further misgiving whether the policy is a practi- 
cable one, whether the working classes will consent to 


asked, we shall not confirm the Germans yet further in | 
their present policy, and place the imperial connexion, 


even more than it was before, at the mercy of the 
foreigner. 

It becomes therefore a matter of urgency to inquire 
whether there is not any other means of bringing the 
Germans to book besides the imposition of preferential 
duties. I would ask, have we not such a means open 
to us in the modification of our Navigation Laws? 
At present, of course, German vessels can trade between 
all the ports in the British Empire on the same terms 
precisely as our own. Without doing anything so 
sensational as to deprive them at once altogether of 
this privilege we might surely, with the consent of our 
colonies, threaten to impose differential charges on 
their ships that would form a fair equivalent for their 
penalisation of Canadian produce. The moral effect 
of such a measure would be more important perhaps 
than its immediate actual effect. It would affirm very 
effectively to all the world the unity of the empire, the 
fact that the British coast line is nothing else but the 
coast line wherever the British flag flies, and it would 
carry with it the menace of more drastic action in the 
same direction in the future which Germany might well 
hesitate to provoke. WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 


ANGLO-INDIAN INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Khandesh : May 1903. 

S1r,—You have for some time past paid a good deal of 
attention to the question of life insurance and the 
stability of various companies concerned with it. May 
I ask for a corner in your columns to ventilate a griev- 
ance under which we Anglo-Indians suffer in this con- 
nexion? I refer to the enormous ‘‘loading” which 
our companies charge us on account of our residence 
in the East. This if I may judge from two policies in 
my possession is never less than 10 per cent. and may 
be more. 

Now I will not dispute the fact that residence in 
the East must affect longevity : but I utterly deny that 
the reduction in the average length of life is sufficiently 
large to justify an addition of 10 per cent. to the 
premium. We are all compelled to go through a rigid 
medical examination before we get to the East, we are 
all or nearly all members of the healthiest and longest 
lived members of the community and we are forced by 
the conditions of our employment to keep ourselves in 
a state of mental and physical fitness for our work. I 
should like to ask the companies, Has the rate of 
mortality among civilians in the East ever been scien- 
tifically examined by insurance experts? Is there a 
standard mortality table in existence for them? Be- 
cause I, for one, do not believe that the ‘‘ loading ”, if 
scientifically considered, should exceed 5 per cent., if 
that. The old fashion of heavy drinking and heavy 
feeding has passed away : and the English resident in 
India and Ceylon is often more moderate than his 
brother who stays at home. He lives a careful life, he 
is generally very active and often retires at fifty in a 
very fair state of physical vigour. 

It would be interesting to know when the 10 per 
cent. loading was fixed. In the last five or six years 
two important discoveries have been made. First the 
inoculation for enteric, and second Ross’ mosquito 
theory. The first of these has I believe largely 
reduced the ravages of enteric : while the second to my 
personal knowledge has made an entire change in the 
estimation in which some stations are held. Places 
which were regarded as ‘‘fever traps” are now not 
feared at all. Has allowance been made for these two 
discoveries ? 

During the last six years plague has spread through 
India. It has caused immense suffering, but it has 
rendered one good service, it has wiped out cholera. 
Plague and cholera cannot exist together, and where 
plague exists there is an end of cholera. Now plague 
hardly affects Europeans at all: while cholera is most 
deadly to them. Has allowance been made for this 
fact? Icould write on, but abstain from doing so for 
fear of appearing tedious. But if I can succeed in 
drawing attention to a burden which presses hardly on 
a small but not undeserving section of the community, 


it, and whether, if they refuse, after having been _ I feel that I shall not have written for nothing. 


I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
INDIAN CIVILIAN, 
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THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Waterloo Bridge Road, London, S.E., 
10 June, 1903. 

Sir,—I trust you will forgive’ my venturing to 
encroach on your valuable space with an appeal on 
behalf of one of the most deserving charities in London. 
The Royal Hospital for Children and Women, 
Waterloo Bridge Road, S.E., is the oldest institution 
in London for the treatment of children’s diseases, 
having been founded in 1816 by the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex at St. Andrew’s Hill, removed to its present 
premises in 1825, and the first surgical ward opened in 
1851. The 54 beds and cots which have represented 
the accommodation of the hospital since 1875 have 
been for some time past inadequate to meet the demand 
made upon them, the patients having steadily increased 
during the past few years, and last year numbering 
488. The old hospital has been demolished, and a 
new hospital of 200 beds is being erected on the old 
site, and on the site of adjoining houses in the Waterloo 
Bridge Road and Stamford Street, the freehold of 
which was acquired from the Duchy of Cornwall in 
1881. The main portion of the new hospital of 200 beds, 
comprising the whole of the enlarged site fronting on 
Waterloo Bridge Road, and an out-patients’ depart- 
ment is now being erected; and in the meanwhile the 
houses in Stamford Street have been adapted, and are 
in use as a temporary hospital. The architects of 
the new hospital are Messrs. Waring and Nicholson, 
of 38 Parliament Street S.W. The cost of the new 
buildings will exceed £50,000 and the annual upkeep 
about £10,000. The present assured income is about 
£2,000 per annum less than the expenditure of the old 
hospital. By its constitution no paying patients may 
be received into this hospital, and no applicant who is 
poor is ever turned away provided there is room, and 
the case a suitable one for treatment. An illuminated 
captive balloon, as a cheap, effective, and novel means 
of making known our great straits, is being established 
at the hospital. H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany has 
accepted the chairmanship of an influential ladies’ com- 
mittee consisting of the Countess of Derby, Countess 
of Airlie, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, Susan 
Countess of Malmesbury, the Lady Sinclair, the Lady 
Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, Lady Wigan, 
&c., &c. On behalf of the committee I earnestly 
appeal for liberal donations to the building fund, and for 
additional subscriptions to the general fund. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. Houston, Secretary. 


JAMAICAN TRADE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Among municipal schemes, the new docks and 
preparations for what may be almost a new town towards 
the mouth of the Avon strike me as of much more 
than local interest. Bristol has lately become the 
starting-point of a regular line of steamers to Jamaica 
and there is real hope that the Jamaican trade may 
develop to the great advantage of everyone. The trip 
to Jamaica and the fruits of Jamaica have greatly 
increased in popularity since the line was established. 
The Jamaican bananas are now brought over in 
wonderful condition and it has been found impossible 
to supply in full measure the wholesale orders. It is 
prophesied that a fruit more or less new to England, 
the naseberry, will rival the banana in popularity, and 
it is a little strange that the sweet potato has not been 
more widely approved. The riches of the island do 
not consist only in fruit and sugar. Underneath the 
lighter cargoes are now packed cargoes of valuable 
woods, dye woods, lignum vite and lance wood ; and 
this variety of export it is ae will regain prosperity 
for an island which has suffered severely from a too close 
adherence to one industry. 

Yours, &c., 
AVON. 


TRACKS FOR MOTORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bute Docks, Cardiff, 12 June, 1903. 


Sir,—Thursday’s debate on motors in the House of 
Commons sets one thinking. The innovation of the 
motor cannot be said to be necessary. Our fore- 
fathers found steam engine tracks for those who did 
not want to use man or animal locomotion. If 
motorists will not otherwise travel than by their 
own motors but will make their own tracks there 
can of course be no objection. With all fraternal 
feeling towards motorists it will be found impossible 
to make restrictions effective which do not recognise 
the necessity of making separate tracks or separate 
times of occupation of the same tracks. Separate 
tracks may or may not be made, but if not the division 
of the same tracks at the same time is impossible 
because the common conditions of the motor and the 
motorist are in the engine a condition for speed and 
in the driver the love and fascination of speed. Speed 
is the raison-d’étre. And the question is the same with 
the best and worst motorist—how far can he get away 
from harmless speed without offending regulations or 
police. In the lapses from the safe pace it is that 
death and injury result. ' 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
FAIRPLAY. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE CHANTREY 
BEQUEST. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 
8 June, 1903. 
S1r,—I have read with interest and appreciation your 
article on ‘‘ Parliament and the Chantrey Bequest”, 
and, after reading, cannot but agree with your con- 
clusion that ‘‘the case against the trustees is quite 
unanswered”; but after the experience of the past, I 
am doubtful whether another Parliamentary inquiry 
would produce better results than the former abortive 
ones. A friend of mine used to say that the only 
commission which was of any use was a commission of 
one with power to act. Perhaps he was right. Is it, 
however, quite clear that the courts are powerless to 
compel the observance of the trusts? Has the opinion 
of counsel been taken? Even if the trustees rely 
upon the maxim of the old lady who kissed the 
cow, de gustibus non est disputandum, that is no 
reason why they should always look to the Royal 
Academy for their bad pictures, if they will have them. 
They may be more easily found there ; but the excuse 
is a poor one. There is fortunately a growing public 
that knows the difference between a good and a bad 
picture ; though I am told that there are still a few 
benighted people who believe that all the pictures hung 
in the Royal Academy are works of art, and the only 
contemporary ones ; but as they are for the most part 
eople who would exclude Whistler and Rodin, sky 
. Maris and ignore Monticelli, M. Maris, Legros, 
Fantin-Latour and living Englishmen and Scotchmen 
whose names I need not mention, the trustees might 
safely take no heed of such critics without any sacrifice 
of artistic discernment. 
I am, yours a 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
LATIN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReviEw. 

S1r,—May I be allowed very briefly to answer the 
questions suggested by your editorial comment on my 
letter under the above title ? 

You say (1) ‘It is probable that Ben Jonson was at 
S. John’s College, Cambridge”. With great deference 
I maintain that there is a probability so strong as almost 
to amount to a certainty that he was not. Jonson told 


Drummond that he was ‘‘ taken from school and put to 
a trade”, and that the degree which he possessed at 
each University was “by their favour, not his study”. 
It is incredible that a man like Jonson, if he had’ beea 
a student at Cambridge, would have made no allusioa 
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to the fact either to Drummond, or in his voluminous 
writings. It is true that Fuller says he was at S. John’s, 
but Fuller (who was not born till nearly twenty years 
after Jonson left school) is a most untrustworthy autho- 
rity. No, it was to Westminster not to either Univer- 
sity that Jonson owed his learning. 


‘* Camden ! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know.” 


(2) You say ‘‘We do not know what authority our 
correspondent has for saying that Shakespeare was 
removed early from school.” 

There is a consensus of authority on this point. 
Halliwell Phillipps says that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s defective 
classical education was really owing to his being 
removed from school long before the usual age, his 
father requiring his assistance in one of the branches 
of the Henley Street business. .. . John Shake- 
speare’s circumstances had begun to decline in the year 
1577, and in all probability he removed the future 
dramatist from school when the latter was about 
thirteen.” Mr. Sidney Lee writes, ‘‘His father’s 
financial difficulties grew steadily, and they caused 
his removal from school at an unusually early age. 
Probably in 1577, when he was thirteen, he was 
enlisted by his father in an effort to restore his decay- 
ing fortunes.” Earlier authorities cited are, among 
others, Rowe, Aubrey, and John Dowdall. 

3) You suggest that it is not reasonable to suppose 
“* that Shakespeare confined his classical reading to the 
period of his school life.” 

Of course where nothing is known everything may be 
assumed. But the dates suggest some difficulties. 
According to that excellent Shakespearian Mr. Fleay 
Shakespeare came to London in 1587. In 1588-80, 
according to Dr. Furnivall and others, ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” was composed ; ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” in 
1589-1591; ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 
1590-1591 ; ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet” in 1591-1593; and in 
1593 ‘‘ Venus and Adonis”, “‘ the first heir of my inven- 
tion”, was published. I think, therefore, we may 
assume that Shakespeare acquired most of his learning 
before he came to town. But is it probable that he 
studied classics after he left school while apprentice to 
his father at Stratford? I cannot think so, though 
want of space obliges me to confine my remarks to 

gestion rather than argument. 
~ a. Churton Collins maintains that the poet could 
read the Latin authors “‘ with as much facility as a cul- 
tivated Englishman of our own time reads French.” 
Think what this means! Many a “high classic” 
after years of study at school and college would 
give much to be able to read Seneca and Tacitus, 
Vergil and Lucretius with the ease which he finds in 
reading Daudet and Maupassant after but a few 
months of desultory learning. Making therefore all 
allowance for the possibilities of a stupendous genius 
I think it will be admitted that Shakespeare must have 
studied long and deeply if he had attained the pro- 
ficiency in Latin which Mr. Collins claims for him. 
Moreover classical scholars are usually very fond of 
their books, and Shakespeare being a rich man, and a 
man of leisure after his retirement to Stratford (about 
1611), would, surely, have had a library. It seems 
strange that his will, which mentions cups, and rings, 
and articles of furniture with great particularity, 
should be absolutely silent as to books! They are 
“* conspicuous by their absence ”. 

I am, yours &c., 
An ScHoLar oF 
Trinity CoLLece, CAMBRIDGE. 


[Fuller, who should have known, distinctly tells us 
that Ben Jonson was ‘‘statutably admitted into 
S. John’s College”. The fact that no note of his 
having been there is found arises according to Gifford 
from the fact that by some accident there is an 
omission of names in the University Register from 
June 1589 to June 1602. Both Malone and Gifford 
incline to the belief that Jonson was ‘at S. John’s 
College Cambridge. We repeat there is no authority 
at all for the fact that Shakespeare was removed pre- 
maturely from school. Neither Mr. Halliwell Phillipps 
nor Mr. Sidney Lee is or can be any authority upon 
the subject.—Ep. S.R. | 


REVIEWS. 


THE POET OF THE VISIBLE. 


‘The Odes of Horace.” Edited by Stephen Gwynn, 

London: Blackie. 1902. 5s. 
I" is pleasant to have the Odes by themselves, for 

they stand apart from everything else that Horace 
did, and of all classics are the most classical. They are 
the best example in literature of the peculiar quality that 
distinguishes a classical masterpiece from a modern. 
This quality is the crystallisation of common thought 
in a form which all immediately perceive to be final. 
It is simplicity incarnate in words; the genius of 
expression carried so far that amazement at the power 
of the individual writer is wholly lost in the feeling 
that here is work of a character ultimately typical. 
So perfect is the expression of Horace at his best 
that we cannot admire it except by a conscious 
effort of reflection. Like the beauty of nature it is 
so convincing that we take it for granted. It 
has taken mankind some thousands of years to 
realise that nature is beautiful, though the beauty 
has always been felt, if not consciously. The top and 
flower of classical art is just as difficult to realise 


because there is no hint that it might have been other 


than it is. That such works are the product of art at 
all is a thought which breaks our contemplation of 
them with a positive shock. In modern art what we 
look for and praise is originality, the utterance of a 
personal temperament. In such originality there is 


something feverish at the best. It implies the attempt _ 


by an individual to grasp the elusive complexity of life, 
to unify the whole of life in what we call his point of 
view. The splendour of such an attempt, and the 
pathos of the failure, are complementary elements in 
the poetry of modern art. The poetry of classical art, 
the originality of a classical writer, is different. Horace 
in his Odes does not set out to find the truth which under- 
lies the chaos of things. His poetry is not (in our modern 
sense) a criticism of life. Nobody can bea real poet of the 
modern world unless he is always asking, in one way or 
other, What does life mean for me? Horace in the 
Odes is so little concerned with what life means for 
him that he does not even present it as an enigma. 
He does not even seem to be aware that to see things 
as they are is an effort. Of course there is a certain 
modernity on the surface. ‘‘Tu ne quaesieris ”—take 
things as they are—is an attitude which implies distrust 
alike of philosophy and of superstition so far as they 
profess to supply what the heart needs. But this 
scepticism of his age sits very lightly on Horace. No 
doubt he did really feel that life was a problem. But 
in the Odes, for the most part, he ignores the problem. 
He brushes it aside apparently without a pang. Within 
the limits of his outlook his vision is perfect because it 
is absolutely normal. Mysticism he cannot abide. He 
is the poet of what is seen, the poet of the indisputable 
epithet. His best Odes are little pictures but they have 
nothing romantic unless by accident. The intangible, 
haunting phrase is not his line at all. The language of 
the best passages is never vague and never precious. By 
long pondering over what he sees Horace achieves a 
description of it which comes home to us at once and 
leaves us unconscious (for the time) of the long refiec- 
tive labour that alone made possible such clear, natural, 
apparently fresh and immediate sight of things. 
Serenely he watches the surface of life, and catches its 
fleeting expression so faithfully that often without know- 
ing it he gives us the inner truth. In this way his most 


' fascinating work exemplifies the paradox of art. Intent 


upon what is concrete and external, determined to 
ignore the soul inside because it eludes him, he achieves 
so clearly cut and typical a portrait that for us who 
look on the portrait the soul is plainly discernible. 
Some of his Odes are a standing proof that art which 
can give what is outward and visible with adequate 
truth and selection leaves nothing more to be said 
about what is inward and spiritual. In motive Horace 
is the most unspiritual of great artists. He is wistful 
at times, with his ‘‘ Postume, Postume”, his 

** Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor 

Urget?” 

but he has not the conscious wistfulness, the modern 
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intensity, of Catullus. Horace is often made out to be 
a commonplace person who had the adventitious gift of 
saying commonplace things supremely well. This is 
absurd. No such person could exist. Horace was a 

eat poet because he was a great seer. He could say 
things well because he could see them well. His style 
is perfection, but he was not a stylist. Summoned 
phrases—arcessita verba—are not characteristic of his 
work. He was not concerned with the question what 
word would fit most delightfully into the context of 
other words, but with the questions, what thing would 
fit most aptly into the context of other things, and what 
words would most truly express those things. His 
sense of fitness, his power of adaptation in the literal 
sense of the word, was unique. Take his metres for 
example. He took them from the Greek, it is true, but 
he adapted them to the Latin with such mastery that 
the adaptation amounted to a creation. A®sthetically 
the effect of his Latin metres is utterly different from 
the effect of the corresponding metres in Greek. Many 
of his Odes were translated from the Greek. But the 
translations are in themselves poems. He may get the 
idea for a picture from somebody else. No doubt he 
usually did, for he was not the sort of man to worry in 
search of an idea when he could borrow one. But 
having borrowed the idea, he makes it his own. He 
sees the picture afresh for himself, feels it afresh, and 
just because it is real for him he can describe it in a 
manner that is supremely original, if the word original 
has any meaning at all. Given the space for quotation 


‘and comment, it could we think be absolutely proved that 


Horace was a supreme artist and not merely, as most of 
the critics would have it, a supreme painter of miniatures. 
He was not of course a prophet or anything of that kind. 
As we read him we never hear deep calling todeep. His 
world, his ideals, were neither deep nor wide. But he 
has been quoted for centuries, because he saw the 
world, as he knew it, with an unerring eye for what 
was salient. 

Mr. Gwynn is a literary man and his notes in con- 
sequence are inspiring as well as accurate. He lights 
up the textual commentary by apt references to modern 
literature. There is a good summary of the intention 
of each Ode. The general introduction is brief and 
well written. Of the illustrations we think little, and 
the boys who use the volume will think less. These 
“illustrated ” classics are a mistake. It is rarely clear 
what the illustrations are intended to illustrate, and for 
this reason we consider them pointless. Boys lack 
the archeological sense, and consider them not only 
pointless but silly. 


LUNATIC METEOROLOGY. 


“Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena. A Study in 
the Causation of Earthquakes, Volcanic Eruptions, 
Wind-storms, Temperature, Rainfall with a Record 
of Evidence.” By William Digby. London: 
Hutchinson. 1902. 6s. net. 

WHEN a puzzling book is produced on a subject 

not easily to be understood by the general 
public the reader naturally seeks some information as 
to its author and publisher. The book before us is 
puzzling to a considerable degree, aud few indeed who 
set themselves to the dreary task of reading it will be 
rewarded by a clear comprehension of its object or its 
arguments. Some internal evidence will indeed be 
forthcoming as to the author, who shows himself to 
have been an enthusiastic volunteer in fighting famines 

in India, for which he was duly decorated by a 

grateful Government. But the additional evidence 

Supplied by an external source of information—that 

invaluable repertory of autobiographies ‘*‘ Who’s 

Who ”—is still more helpful, for there it is recorded 

that the recreation of Mr. Digby is dabbling in astro- 

tomy and meteorology, and the business of Mr. Digby 
is managing the firm of Wm. Hutchinson and Co. who 
publish his book. The study of the weather and the 

Stars is a harmless and even laudable hobby, and many 

amateurs in both branches render services to science 

which collectively are enormous. So we might here 
expect a pleasant record of observations, and some 
thoughtful suggestions as to the causes of phenomena 
based on the meditation of years. Such a work would 


have some interest as evidence of the bearing of scien- 
tific recreation upon general culture. It might even 
possess some value. 

But going through the text of this book we find that 
the pleasant gossipy style and the florid imagery proper 
to an author whose associations are with the Orient 
alternate with quite another sert of writing, so dis- 
similar that no special acquaintance with methods of 
the higher criticism is necessary to prove a dual 
authorship. Looking more closely into the diverse 
parts of the book which we may term A and B we even 
find that the respective authors (C and D) do not always 
understand each other, and the suspicion arises that the 

roofs of C’s part were sometimes passed for press by 
and vice versa. The final result is sheer be- 
wilderment. 

Mr. Digby asserts that he has found a key to unlock 
all the mysteries of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
storms and floods; that he holds a clue which will 
enable him, or at least his co-author, to predict pre- 
cisely and without error all future disturbances of the 
kind. Yet he allows that his long study of Indian 
famines did not help him in the quest, beyond firing 
him with an ardent wish to find the clue—he found it 
suddenly one day, only a few months before the book 
was written, in the possession of the person whom we 
have called the co-author, though the title-page is 
almost the only one in the book on which his name 
does not occur. 

By these authors it would appear that a scientific 
education is held the worst possible obstacle to the 
successful study of Nature; all men of science alike 
are seen by them joining in a vast conspiracy to conceal 
truth and perpetuate error. The caution of men, who 
have spent their lives in studying the problems which 
Mr. Digby first thought of six months ago, is plainly 
called by him a confession of ignorance and incom- 
petence. If seismologists and meteorologists say that 
they do not know all about the subjects of their study, 
Mr. Digby points triumphantly to the assertions of his 
new friend as proof that all remaining to be known is 
now revealed. The views of many of the leading 
natural philosophers of the day are referred to, but 
these views are frequently taken not from their published 
works but from newspaper reports, sometimes even 
from newspaper interviews. Moreover only some British 
and American men of science are cited. There is not 
a word about the researches of such foreign authorities 
as von Bezold, Briickner, and Hann. here is not a 
word about modern researches in meteorology or 
seismology except the very minimum required to sweep 
the subject out of sight and leave the stage clear for 
the presentation of the new revelation. That anyone 
could write a volume on ‘natural law in terrestrial 
phenomena” without referring to thermodynamics or 
even to dynamics is almost incredible, yet the particularly 
full index comes no nearer these vital matters than 
‘* Thermopylae ” and Dutch Indies”—and ‘‘ Ther- 
mopylz” is only a steamer that once encountered a 
big wave. 

he great discovery which Mr. Digby declares is 
that the heat of the sun has comparatively little to do 
with weather, and the internal heat of the earth com- 
paratively little to do with volcanoes or earthquakes ; 
but that the tide-raising power of the moon, particularly 
when the latter acts at an angle of 45°, and especi- 
ally when it is reinforced by the sun in a similar 
position, is the great disturber of the solid earth and 
of both fluid envelopes. Moreover when the sun and 
moon return to any position which they once occupied 
relatively to each other and to the earth every condition 
seismic, oceanic and atmospheric that existed on the 
former occasion is exactly repeated on the latter. The 
assertion inclines one to laugh, but the ‘‘ proofs” 
almost make one cry. It is not enough that pres- 
sure per square foot is confounded, and that in the 
same sentence, with pressure per square inch ; but the 
calculations contain such statements as the following, 
which seem to belong to a sphere where 2 and 2 only 
occasionally make 4 :— 

*—16+2+4=10; —7 — 03; 9+9='18; 

—12—3-3=-—18;’ 


we can only assume that these equations were passed 
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for press by someone to whom decimal points and posi- 
tive and negative signs are matters of absolute indiffer- 
ence. We do not believe that anyone with a good 
general education could make head or tail of the 
innumerable diagrams and their explanations ; and if 
Mr. Digby himself understands them, he does not 
succeed in demonstrating that fact to his readers. 

This book is not only weak and futile; it is dis- 
tinctly pernicious, for the appearance of learning 
conveyed by many pages of useless figures and un- 
intelligible diagrams is likely to impose on unlearned 
readers, who are not in a position to discover that the 
titular author is merely the mouthpiece of another and 
a much astuter who has a very palpable axe to grind. 


THE PORTENTOUS TRAVELLER. 


‘Across Coveted Lands.” By A. H. Savage Landor. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 30s. net. 


M® SAVAGE LANDOR has some qualifications 

for the role of a traveller whose journeys end in 
a publisher’s office. He possesses a happy faculty for 
investing a tour of well-trodden lands with the interest 
usually reserved for original exploration. Further he 
has the knack of presenting the ordinary incidents of 
travel in any rough country with a vividness calculated 
to raise them to the level of high adventure. The 
result here is to place his experiences on a loftier plane 
than the difficulties of the countries traversed and 
the scientific value of his observations would at all 
justify. 

On the present occasion Mr. Savage Landor has 
made a journey from Charing Cross to Calcutta, travel- 
ling overland through Persia and Baluchistan which are 
apparently the ‘“‘coveted lands”. The phrase can 
hardly be meant to include India because he announces, 
with the certainty of one who is in the secret, that 
‘*the Russian has no designs whatever upon India at 
present”. There is much virtue in the last two words. 
Any contrary belief, comprehensively denounced as 
absolute nonsense, is traced to the Englishmen in 
India—that is to the class who are most interested 
and in the best position to judge. Germany is the real 
enemy and the remedy, according to Mr. Savage Landor, 
is to be found in a friendly combination with the Musco- 
vite Codlin against the Teutonic Short. Apparently 
all we have to do is to allow Russia whatever she 
wants, including a strategic position on the Gulf, and 
trust to her well-known friendliness and generosity to 
make ample concessions in return. Incidentally we 
are to strengthen our position in India by adopting 
Russian methods, assuming the patriarchal style, the 
position of patriarch being of course reserved for our- 
selves, and avoiding education or progress on Western 
lines. 

There is unfortunately too much truth in Mr. 
Savage Landor’s condemnation of our policy—or 
want of a policy—in Persian affairs. Our diplomatic 
measures, irreverently described here as ‘‘ constant 
howling and barking ”, contrast so deplorably with the 
firm and active methods steadily pursued by Russia 
that it is no longer a question of regaining lost ground. 
The superior enterprise of the Tsar’s Government 
has already reduced English commerce and influence to 
a defensive position which the absence of a decisive 
and declared policy has hitherto rendered it daily 
more difficult to maintain. This failure cannot be 
explained by ‘‘our absolute ignorance of foreign 
countries” to which Mr. Savage Landor assigns it. 
Successive Ministers at Teheran have kept the 
Government fully informed of the actual state of 
affairs. Even Mr. Landor with his constant deprecia- 
tion of his own countrymen recognises cordially the 
ability of our present agents in Persia. It is scarcely 
less erroneous to ascribe the loss of trade to a lack 
of enterprise and adaptiveness on the part of our 
traders and manufacturers. This book itself affords 
instances which demonstrate the contrary. But British 
subjects are left to contend not against rival merchants 
only but also against the organised influence of the 
Russian authorities, steadily directed to the exclusion 


of all others from the Persian markets. A commercia} 
occupation is to open the way to political suzerainty, 
Why, it may be asked, if their better methods ang 
natural advantages secure for Russian traders the 
supremacy of the markets, should their Government 
find it necessary wherever they go to close the door 
against competition and direct its efforts to secure 
trade monopolies for its own subjects? Perhaps it is 
aa unconscious recognition of this point as much as hig 
devotion to Russia which leads Mr. Savage Landor to 
claim absolute impartiality for the present frontier 
arrangements. In this matter his views and statements 
are not to be implicitly accepted. No doubt the 
foreign Customs officers are by nationality Belgian and 
French ; but it is a matter of notoriety that they are 
appointed in the interests of Russia. Witness the 
frank if indiscreet declaration ‘‘ nous sommes ici pour 
embéter les Anglais”. In similar fashion Mr. Savage 
Landor seeks to justify the vexatious quarantine by 
which Russia, under the pretext of plague protection, 
constrains Persia to harass travellers and merchants 
from India and sends her agents to see that it is done, 
While Mr. Savage Landor can find little but praise for 
Russians and their ways, his strictures on everything 
English seem to grow in severity as he gets nearer to 
India. The very excellence of the frontier officials only 
serves as a peg on which to hang some censure of the 
Government that selected them and put them there. 
‘*The petty rancour of the ordinary Anglo-Indian” 
with his ‘‘ stupid officialdom” and his ‘‘ look down on 
the native ” ideas are strings on which he never tires of 
harping. His own consideration for native feeling by 
the way was shown by bathing in the drinking fountain 
of the caravanserai and polluting it with soapsuds, 
The captious and venal protests of the guardian gavea 
zest to the incident. Nothing can be more perversely 
wrong than English maps except perhaps the stupidity 
of those who read them. The worst offender is 
Sir T. Holdich. A patriotic sense of duty compels 
Mr. Savage Landor to accuse him of deliberately 
falsifying the Perso-Baluch boundary maps in order to 
conceal the blunders of his survey. This is a charge 
with which Sir T. Holdich may be left to deal, mean- 
while it is likely that the public will trust Sir T. 
Holdich rather than Mr. Savage Landor and his 
anonymous informants. A glimpse of his own com- 
petency may be gained from his remarks on the name 
of the capital city of Sistan, which he sometimes con- 
founds with the province. It does not appear that he 
has much acquaintance with the Persian language : he 
would do well to get some more competent philologist 
than a camel-driver or a table-servant to explain to him 
the difference between ‘‘sher” (a lion) and ‘‘ shahr” 
(a city). It may also mitigate his ridicule of the 
English corruption of ‘‘ Shalkot” into Quetta to know 
that Shdl is the Brahui name of the place to which, on 
account of its fort, was added kot or kotah. In 
Afghan pronunciation the place came to be called 
‘‘ Kwatta” and that name has been commonly followed 
in the English nomenclature. 

When Mr. Savage Landor confines himself to the 
narrative of his travels and observations he furnishes 
pleasant and occasionally instructive reading. The work 
might judiciously be lightened by the omission of statisti- 
cal matter which is constantly interpolated of most of his 
personal opinions and of much that is a mere itinerary, 
valuable only in the exploration of new lands. He 
might thus reach Calcutta in one of these two sub- 
stantial volumes. With half its bulk, the book would 
have twice its present interest and value. 


THE SCHOLAR-BIRD OF PASSAGE. 


‘*The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia.” 
The Gifford Lectures in Aberdeen. By A. H. 
Sayce. Edinburgh: Clark. 1902. 8s. net. 


N the domain of scholarship it would almost seem as 
if a various reading should be introduced into the 
Logia of the Mount from some Egyptian papyrus yet to 
be discovered, and that we should translate it, ‘‘ The 
weak shall inherit the earth”. There is no doubt that 
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delicate health is a positive advantage, a totally un- 
earned increment, to scholars. Darwin is the locus 
classicus. Would he have devoted so much attention 
to the Barrier Reef if he had not been consumed by sea- 
sickness all the time? It is atall events morally certain 
that but for his delicate health he would never have 

red over the social habits of earth-worms as he did. 

our robust man is rarely a student; the flesh is too 
strong in him and there is a lack of that morbid 
degeneration from normal health which, of course, is 
a condition of all true intellectual eminence. Take 
Professor Sayce for example. He has never, so far as 
we know, been seen in a scrum at ‘‘ Rugger”; we 
aever met him even at a meet ; we may be wrong, but 
we fancy he has never driven a “‘ gutty” over the 
Sphinx bunker. And why? Because he is the 
enviable possessor of delicate health, and accordingly 
at the time when we are dismally predicting the first 
fog of November he is comfortably installed in his 
delightful private dahabiyeh on the Nile, in which he 
will cruise to his heart’s content—if indeed ‘‘ cruising ” 
is the right term for the slow ambiguousness of 
Egyptian voyaging—until returning Spring shall have 
laid bare the sandbanks of the Nile and warmed up 
Oxford for the delicious Summer term. Then Professor 
Sayce will be found in his pleasant rooms at Queen's 
College, dispensing hospitality and Assyriology with 
both hands—the envy and the delight of all his many 
friends. Such are the rewards of delicacy: a merely 
healthy man would have been slaving in the tutorial 
round, the common curse, all his life. 

When scholars look askance, as they sometimes do, 
at the number of books Dr. Sayce has written,—most 
of them on the same limited range of subjects, though 
the subjects are big enough for one man’s widest 
gtasp,—they forget the leisure he enjoys. There he 
sits in the library of his boat, surrounded by every book 
of reference on his subjects that he can possibly want, 
with nothing whatever to do but write. There is no 
compulsion and not much inclination to do anything on 
a Nile voyage, but when you live on the Nile for half 
the year and have done so for something like a 
score of years you get over the strangeness and 
settle down to steady work. This enforced leisure 
in a perfect climate and congenial surroundings 
explains Professor Sayce’s literary fertility. He is a 
born student and would work at his researches in 
acoal-mine, if needful; but on his dahabiyeh moored 
beneath some temple wall there is an accumulating 
premium on industry. The leisure of the life and the 
soothing atmosphere of the Nile account too for what 
is, next to his learning, his finest quality as a teacher. 
He is never in a hurry, and he has therefore time to 
look at his subject all round, find out the point of view 
from which his readers are likely to approach it, and 
adapt himself to his audience. Hence in spite of the 
abstruseness of his subject Professor Sayce is always 
perfectly lucid. He puts himself in your place, and 
makes everything as clear to you as thought and 
language can make it. No doubt the practice of 
writing again and again on the same subject tends to 
increased lucidity, but this by itself will not explain 
the limpid transparency and polished charm of his 
mode of exposition. 

Of course he has made plenty of mistakes. Possessing 
the gift of seeing further into stone walls and incised 
bricks than most men, he is peculiarly prone to that 
last infirmity of scholars, bold guesswork. But he has 
been more often right than wrong, and a comparison of 
his latest book, the ‘‘ Gifford Lectures on Egyptian and 
Babylonian Religions”, with his Hibbert lectures of 
fourteen years before, will show that, while he is ready, 
as every scholar must be, to renounce past errors, the 
main lines of his former exposition remain much where 
they were. Every year brings some new light to bear 
upon the complex systems of religion which he 
describes, and it is Dr. Sayce’s merit to be always—to 
Say the least of it—abreast of the latest research. If 
he has a weakness (besides that which banishes him, 
0 fortunate nimium! to his Nilotic exile), it is that 
of projecting himself beyond the front line of estab- 
lished fact. Yet the Gifford lectures open with a 
caution on the ‘‘ precarious” character of all deduc- 
fions from the imperfect and mutilated records we 


ossess of the ancient religions they describe. As he 
justly points out, the religious documents preserved on 
the monuments and in the sacred writings of Egypt 
are necessarily the work of exceptional men, and of 
only a few exceptional men, and he told his Aberdeen 
audience that ‘‘to reconstruct the religion of Egypt 
from the literary works of which a few fragments have 
come down to us would be like reconstructing the 
religion of this country in the last century from a few 
tattered pages of Hume or Burns, of Dugald Stewart 
or Sir Walter Scott”—yet one might do worse than 
follow Sir Walter. The literary monuments show us 
the highest spiritual conceptions of the intellectual 
Egyptian, not the ordinary belief of the vulgar. Very 
wise too is Dr. Sayce’s caution to beware of find- 
ing, and equally of excluding, symbolism in our 
interpretation of early beliefs. It is very difficult to 
say how far metaphor and symbolism are original 
and how far secondary. ‘* When the primitive Aryan 
gave the Being whom he worshipped the name of 
Dyaus, from a root which signifies ‘to be bright’, did 
he actually see in the bright firmament the divinity he 
adored, or was the title a metaphorical one expressive 
only of the fact that the power outside himself was 
bright and shining like the sun? The Babylonians 
pictured their gods in the image of man : did Babylonian 
religion accordingly begin with the worship of deified 
ancestors, or were the human figures mere symbols and 
images denoting that the highest conception man could 
form of his creator was that of a being like himself? ” 
Professor Sayce altogether denies that modern savagery 
supplies the answer to this problem. It must first be 
proved that savages are not the result rather of 
degeneration than of arrested development. Nor does 
he see in folklore the clue to primitive religion : ‘‘ folk- 
lore gives us the key to the mind of the child and of the 
childlike portion of society; it sheds no light on the 
beginnings either of religion or of civilisation, and to 
make it do so is to mistake a will-o’-the-wisp for a beacon- 
light”. To which it may be replied that the anthropo- 
logical theory assumes a condition of primitive man 
which resembles ‘‘ the childlike portion of society ” to 
which folklore is admitted to be the key. 

Professor Sayce’s object in these profoundly interest- 
ing lectures is not to present a detailed and systematic 
account of the Egyptian and Babylonian religions, such 
as would appeal only to specialists, but to discover as 
far as may be ‘‘what is the conception of the deity 
which underlay these manifold forms, and the relation 
in which man was believed to stand to the divine 
powers around”. In short what did the civilised 
Egyptian or Babylonian mean by ‘‘ god”, and further 
was that meaning such as S. Paul referred to when he 
said that the older people sought after God ‘‘if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him”, or is there 
an impassable gulf between the religious ideas of 
Pagans and Christians? The lecturer however does 
not keep very strictly to his aim; for he gives us, in 
effect, an exceedingly complete and detailed survey of 
the religions he describes, and he hardly answers the 
main question of the ‘‘ gulf” so fully as might be 
wished. That it was impassable between the ‘‘ gross 
and grotesque” polytheism of Babylonia and the un- 
compromising monotheism of Israel is obvious enough ; 
but whilst emphasising the difference in conceptions 
between the materialising symbolism of the Egyptian 
and the abstract ideas of the Christian, Professor Sayce 
holds that to the Egyptians, one of the few inventive 
races of mankind, ‘‘we owe the chief mould into 
which religious thought has since been thrown. The 
doctrines of emanation, of a trinity wherein one god 
manifests himself in three persons, of absolute thought 
as the underlying and permanent substance of all 
things, all go back to the priestly philosophers of 
Egypt. Gnosticism and Alexandrianism, the specula- 
tions of Christian metaphysic and the philosophy of 
Hegel, have their roots in the valley of the Nile”. We 
should like to see these resemblances more precisely 
explained. That they exist is beyond controversy: the 
point is how far were they historically connected. 
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Murray. 1903. 155. net. 

** Journals of Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal for 
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Blumenthal. Translated by Major A. D. Gillespie- 
Addison. London: Arnold. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Recollections of Forty Years’ Service.” By Major- 
General Sir Alexander Bruce Tulloch. London: 
Blackwood. 1903. 15s. net. 

‘* The History of Lumsden’s Horse.” Edited by Henry 
H. S. Pearse. London: Longmans. 1903. 2Is. 
net. 

‘** The Story of General Bacon: Being a Short Biography 
of a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran.” By Alnod 
J. Boger. London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


HE brilliant services of Sir Donald Stewart in the 
Afghan war are to this day hardly known to the 
general public. In the dead of winter and through a 
comparative desert, Stewart in less than six weeks 
marched his force of 14,000 men and 7,000 camels a 
distance of 400 miles from Mooltan to Candahar. This 
splendid achievement, although it obtained due credit 
from educated military opinion in Prussja, passed un- 
noticed in England owing to chronic ignorance of 
military matters. A year later he made an even more 
daring—it would be impossible to say, a more success- 
ful—advance when with orders from the Government 
he marched from Candahar to Cabul—through a country 
untraversed by British troops since 1842. Near Ghazni, 
he encountered the Afghans, some 12,000 to 15,c00 
strong and completely defeated them at Ahmed Khel. 
The single-mindedness and total absence of all jealousy 
in Stewart’s career never came out so strongly as 
when he was about to entrust Roberts with the 
flower of his force to make the return march to 
Candahar whilst he, with the remainder, undertook the 
more onerous but thankless task of withdrawing the 
British forces from Cabul to India. In all his private 
letters of this time he makes repeated references to this. 
‘This is a grand thing for Bobs. If there is any 
fighting he can’t help being successful and his success 
must bring him great credit . . . his troops are really 
the pick of the army. . . . It is only fair to give him 
the best of everything. . . . I don’t think he will have 
any opposition till he getsto Candahar .. .” That he 
succeeded in his magnanimous object is but too well 
known and it is pitiful to have to record that, whereas 
all the world’s attention was riveted on Roberts’ march 
from Cabul to Candahar owing to the recent defeat 
sustained by the British arms at Maiwand, when 
Stewart made his pioneer march in the face of extra- 
ordinary difficulties and won the battle of Ahmed Khel, 
the British public never noticed it because they were 
engrossed with a General Election. When subsequently 
those who knew the truth of the tale began to murmur 
at the injustice done to Stewart he was sorely vexed 
and wrote :—‘‘ I am very disgusted to find that people 
continue to compare Bobs and myself. I know it must 
vex him and it certainly vexes me.” 

Von Blumenthal successively occupied the high 
position of Chief of the Staff to the armies commanded 
by the Crown Prince of Prussia in the campaigns of 
1866 and 1870. His diaries contain entries of great 
variety, recording at one time his sharp differences 
with the great Moltke and the overbearing Bismarck 
and perhaps, on the next page, his more personal ones 
with his own digestion which seems to have been a 
more constant source of trouble to him than the enemy. 
In reading the book it is impossible not to realise that 
here is a man possessed in the very highest degree of 
the military virtues of level-headedness, decision, abso- 
lute indifference to external clamour or high-placed 
influence where matters military are concerned, and 
lastly imbued with a profound grasp of the fact that 
“war is war” and that it is as contemptible as it is 
suicidal to play to the gallery in conducting great 

rations. Especially is he bitter at the composition 
of the King of Prussia’s entourage in the campaign of 
Sadowa :—‘‘ Headquarters was to me a not impressive 
experience. A crowd of long-faced loafers is always an 


odious sight especially when they greet one in a sort of 
condescending manner, fancying themselves omniscient 
and apportioning blame freely, in some cases either no 
knowing or not understanding”. After the capitulation 
of Paris he notes with exultation the departure of 
Bismarck and “‘ likewise the foreign princes (of the 
second rank) and many officers of the staff (‘sleeping 
members’) who could be dispensed with—the workin 

staff must remain to labour and to clean up: and that 
is always my fate!” Apparently the situation at head. 
quarters in South Africa with its helpless crowd of 
field corcnets was not without excellent military 
precedent. 

** Recollections of Forty Years’ Service” is an alarm. 
ing title, but those interested in the way things are 
done or left undone in our Army will derive no littl 
information and some amusement from reading it, 
When after the Franco-German War an effort was 
made to improve the military education of our officers, 
Captain Tulloch was appointed a Garrison Instructor, 
The absolutely appalling ignorance of the officers led 
him to the conclusion that their time had been entirely 
wasted at school and that their only acquirements had 
been a smattering of Greek and Latin. Vulgar and 
decimal fractions and even the simple rule of three were 
unknown to the majority—‘‘ whilst the officer who 
could write a concise report, especially in a legible hand, 
was arara avis. More willing pupils it was impossible 
to wish for”. It required a big committee nearly thirty 
years afterwards to drive these facts into the head of 
the British public. It is somewhat disquieting to recall 
the fact that many of the officers of our Army now at 
the top of the tree come from this peculiarly promising 
vintage of the ‘‘ early seventies”. 

The story of the raising of Lumsden’s Horse forms 
a landmark in Indian History, since it places on 
record for all time that when the self-governing 
colonies rallied to the aid of England in 1899~1900, 
India, despite peculiar local difficulties inherent in 
the conditions of life which prevail there, also sent a 
valuable contingent. Like all other ‘‘ war books”, 
it incidentally sheds interesting lights on some of the 
less intelligible incidents of the campaign. Take for 
instance the investment of Colonel Hore’s small force 
on the Eland’s River and the alleged neglect of 
Baden-Powell to lend him a hand to effect the relief; 
we learn that when Lumsden’s Horse joined Baden- 
Powell they ‘‘ found the great man seated on a rock 
surrounded by his Staff, and sketching hard with both 
hands”! Small wonder that stories were about that 
he had none to spare for Hore. 

Mr. Alnod J. Boger (as he writes himself on the 
title-page of his book) describes the career of his 
maternal grandfather, ‘‘General”’ Bacon, whg joined 
the 16th Light Dragoons in the Peninsula shortly after 
Vittoria and served with them until the termination of 
the war. In 1815 he was gazetted to the 1oth Hussars 
and at Waterloo was severely wounded in the attempt 
to break the square of the French Guard towards the 
close of the day. Seventeen years later he fought with 
distinction in Portugal on the side of Don Pedro and in 
consequence of his services as a leader of Lancers was 
promoted by that Prince to the rank of Brigadier- 
General. 


NOVELS. 


‘* All on the Irish Shore: Irish Sketches.” By E. @. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. London : Longmans. 
1903. 6s. 

“The Experiences of an Irish R. M.” are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to say much in praise of 
a similar book from its authors. The present volume 
is instinct with the same high spirits, and with the 
curiously minute knowledge of Irish rural life that 
never allows comedy to degenerate into caricature. 
Once or twice perhaps there is some slight want 
freshness: heroically absurd phrases are pressed 4 
second time into use. But the humour is abundant 
and unforced. Miss Somerville and ‘‘ Martin Ross” 
incidentally have what used to be called a Message 
of their own, and the burden of that Message 1s 
that the horse is the most important figure in the 


i country life of Ireland. This is fundamentally true, 
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but both the politicians and the Gelic Revivalists have 
tacitly conspired to conceal the fact. Now the cult of 
the horse may be an exact science, or a matter of 
legitimate business or of sharp practice, and in Ireland 
as in England it is a good deal of all three. But the 
horse is, as a rule, somewhat lacking in humour him- 
self, and we venture to think that it is only on the 
other side of S. George’s Channel that there arise in 
connexion with the noble animal those delicious situa- 
tions to which our authors do justice. One of the few 
horseless chapters (it contains a sheep and a dog) is an 
inimitable reproduction of a scene at Petty Sessions in 
Donegal, and ends with a comment that deserves em- 
phasis: ‘‘ How can they” (tourists) ‘‘be expected to 
realise that a man who is decorous in family and village 
life, indisputably God-fearing, kind to the poor, and 
reasonably honest, will enmesh himself in a tissue of 
sworn lies before his fellows for the sake of half-a- 
sovereign and a family feud, and that his fellows will 
think none the worse of him for it? These things lie 
somewhere near the heart of the Irish problem.” 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ? 


“Wolfville Days.” By A. H. Lewis. 


London: 


Isbister. 1903. 35. 6d. 
“Wolfville.” By A. H. Lewis. London: Isbister. 
1903. 6s. 


With a flourish which is not without justification, a 
new American humorist is here introduced to English 
readers. ‘‘ Wolfville” was published in America six 
years ago but has only reached England now with 
its younger brother ‘‘ Wolfville Days”. The scenes 
Mr. Lewis pictures are those of the mining camp and 
the cattle ranch. He draws his characters from the 
rough, vigorous manhood that the wild life of the West 
created ; their language bristles with strange metaphors 
suggested by their surroundings. The gaming table, 
the lasso, the saloon bar and the revolver supply their 
dialect with figurative expressions lending quaintness 
and force to the dialogue and tempered for English 
ears by the addition of a glossary. It is often hard to 
say in works of this class whether the humour which 
raises a laugh lies in the situation or the idea or merely 
in the turn of speech which presents to the mind a con- 
trast that is ludicrous from its very inappropriateness or 
unfamiliarity. Much of this peculiar humour of the 
backwoods derives its force from the matter-of-fact or 
jocular description of events which in another environ- 
ment would demand the most serious treatment. 
Though these pages fairly reek with the language of the 
camp yet Mr. Lewis is not merely an artist in dialect. 
A strain of genuine humour runs through his stories, 
pointed no doubt by the quaint idioms but going 
straight to the mark with the shrewdness and sagacity 
of true insight. Though the material is remarkably 
fresh and original, Mr. Lewis provokes comparison with 
Bret Harte and suffers for it. We miss the graceful 
touch, the delicate sentiment that redeems the roughness 
and debauchery of a reckless community. In particular 
his women lack the tenderness and instinctive delicacy 
that even a life of shame does not quench in the 
creations of the master to whom Mr. Lewis must be 
counted as a disciple. 


‘The Wizard’s Aunt.” By Janet Laing. London: 
Dent. 1903. 45. 6d. net. 

This story is full of faults, but it has promise of 
better things. There are too many characters: the 
author herself owns to four heroines. It would take a 
column to give an adequate sketch of the plot, which 
is extremely involved and, it must be added, obscure. 
But there is a good deal to set against these short- 
comings. In the first place the book is redolent of 
youth, high spirits and irresponsibility. At least one 
of the heroines, Ann Armitage, a budding musical 
genius and composer of ‘‘The Wizard’s Aunt”, an 
opera, is in most respects a charming figure ; though 
in her next story we hope Miss Laing will not allow her 
heroine to use such very strong language in writing to 
a man who has offended her as is permitted to flow 
from Ann’s pen on page 283. Again, the sketches of 
life in a German town are excellent, as anyone will 
admit who has spent a summer month in Dresden or 
Munich. The atmosphere of music, coffee, sunshine 
and beer-gardens is reproduced to a nicety. In this 


‘ 


volume the writer has sown her literary wild-oats: in 

her next we shall look for a harvest of more substantial 

grain. 

** Captain Kettle K.C.B.” By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
London: Pearson. 1903. 6s. 

There is an old proverb which declares that the 
willing horse is in danger of being worked to death, 
and assuredly the ideas of some of our story-writers 
have that likeness to the willing horse. Captain 
Kettle, the torpedo ”’-bearded little man, ever trucu- 
lent and ever resourceful, has thanks to the persistence 
of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and the ingenuity of Mr. Stanley 
Wood become familiar to many people. Four volumes 
at least have now been devoted to the striking little 
seaman, and those fiction readers who have not been 
surfeited by the three earlier courses will no doubt fall 
to on this fourth with lively appetite. In a literary 
famine we might relish such fare but there is plenty in 
the land and our taste does not run to this kind of 
thing. Mr. Hyne shows some ingenuity in devising 
adventures for his hero and of course always brings him 
through the narrowest escapes by sheer effrontery and 
courage and good luck, but the whole thing strikes us 
as mechanical. 

‘* The Poet’s Child.” By Emma Brooke. 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Reading this story we cannot help wondering whether 
Miss Brooke had in mind a certain recent cause célébre. 
Anyway she introduces us to a lady who a month after 
the death of her husband, Lord Wynspeare of Wandis- 
forth, marries a ‘‘ poet”; a few months later a son is 
born and the lady allows it to be believed that he is 
‘*the poet’s child”; later on comes another son, a 
cripple, who really has that honour. Hence come 
difficulties, villainies and heroisms innumerable, set 
forth in one of the strangest styles we have lately 
noticed. Competition lovers might be set to work to 
discover the exact meaning of the second paragraph 
on the first page of ‘‘ The Poet’s Child”. Miss Brooke 
is fond of such redundancy of language as “‘ quick- 
moving alert eyes”, and describes a lighthouse as ‘‘a 
tower of luminous warning ” ; the reading of her latest 
story may be recommended to those in search of a new 
trial of patience. 

** Connie Burt.” By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, 
Lock. 1903. 55. 

Mr. Boothby writes too much and too fast. He has 
ideas, which he is incapable of expressing, and an 
imagination, which he dilutes excessively. This book 
exemplifies all his faults: the major part of it is hope- 
lessly irrelevant, the characters are mummers, the key- 
note is cheap and tawdry, but te go on reading. It is 
characteristic that the eponymous heroine (who is 
anything but an heroine) should only fill a few pages 
and die at the outset of the plot, but her murder is the 
pivot of the story. The hero is an improbable baronet, 
who fails to face the music when he should. In real 
life he would have been hanged ; here he is saved by a 
far-fetched deus ex machind and has many heroic 
children.. The book may be summed up as a pot-boiler 
without excuse or merits. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“My Relations with Carlyle.” By James Anthony Froude. 
London : Longmans. 1903. 2s. net. 

What the kind of people, who are smirking and tittering over 
this controversy, as excited as the male birds of a gathering of 
jays in the mating season, care for is not Froude’s relations 
with Carlyle, but the relations between Carlyle and his wife. 
What they itch for is the spice of the thing. Froude’s explana- 
tion of why he undertook the writing of the life of Carlyle will 
probably be largely skipped. Who really cares at this time of 
day to know whether it was a profitable and pleasant task to 
Froude or not. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury’s secret is the thing, 
the plum. Carlyle was “one of those people who ought not 
to have married”—this is the way in which the modest soul 
divulged to Froude the secret which Mrs. Carlyle told 
her. How inexpressibly painful the telling of the secret 
must have been to Miss Jewsbury, to a man too and one in no 
wise related to herself! Nothing but a profound sense of duty 
could have wrung from her the secret. For is it not absolutely 
necessary that all the world should learn .this fact, 
so that it can form a just estimate of Carlyle and know 
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vonce and for all the rights and wrongs of the Cheyne 
Row affair? Let us all praise Miss Jewsbury for her heroism 
‘in unveiling the truth, pure womanly, ablush from head to foot 
we doubt not, as she did so; Mr. Ashley A. Froude and Miss 
Margaret Froude too, who in bringing out this book have dis- 
charged the most painful duty of their lives, have a high claim 
on all men’s and women’s admiration. How much happier 
they must feel now the intolerable weight is off their minds, 
and — much richer and better the world that the truth has 
n told ! 


“The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt.” 
Constable. 1903. 215. net. 

This reprint is edited by Mr. Roger Ingpen. It contains a 
good deal of introductory matter, including the editor’s preface, 
the Thornton Hunt introduction of 1859, and the authors 
original preface. But its feature is the series of portraits of 
Hunt at various ages and of some of his friends. Several of 
‘these are very good indeed, notably that of Keats from the 
beautiful drawing of Severn—a head only, the even more 
famous full-length portrait of the poet reading is not here 
reproduced. The book is well printed, and contains a full 
‘bibliography. The fragment, “an attempt of the author to 
estimate his own character”, has been several times reprinted 
of late years. It is a pity perhaps that it was ever discovered. 
Mawkish introspection could no further go. 


“Arthur James Balfour: the Man and his Work.” By 
Bertrand Alderson. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 
Ios. 6d. 

Would it not have been practicable to describe this as an 
authoritative life of the Prime Minister? It is quite big and 
important enough in appearance, and the author happens to 
bear a name which we associate with a branch of the family. 
Nothing else is wanted to complete the satisfaction of saaele 
who hankers after three or four hundred pages packed with 
obsequious adulation. The pictures are wonderful. There is 
one of Mr. Balfour’s private study and music room another 
showing his pet desk. Practically all the Cabinet Councils 
since 1856 have been held in this room, which, the author tells 
us, “has double doors, double windows, and double locks”. 
Unfortunately it is not much use double locking the doors, if 
Cabinet Ministers directly they retire from office give away all 
the secrets in their speeches of self-justification in the House 
of Commons. We also have Mr. Balfour at the tee, and Mr. 
Balfour on the platform. The latter is not altogether for- 
tunate. It represents one or two persons on the platform 
with him craning their necks that they may be included in the 
photograph. Mr. Balfour is represented open mouthed, and the 
effect is unhappy. It is not in Mr. Alderson’s heart to deny 
any distinction, any good quality, any charm to Mr. Balfour. 
He clearly has doubt whether Mr. Balfour, as some have said, 
is sprung from “ King Robert Bruce”—Mr. Alderson is careful 
to insert the “ King ”—but he gives Mr. Balfour the benefit of 
the doubt. “Possibly England’s Premier unconsciously has 
royal blood coursing through his veins.” At Eton Mr. Balfour 
was Lord Lansdowne’s fag, “and it is said he carried out his 
duties with the utmost credit” ; and Mr. Alderson goes on 
profoundly to remark that “little did his Lordship think that 
one day his courteous fag would become his courteous chief”. 
“A cautious and prescient diplomatist, a staunch Imperialist 
a progressive administrator”, &c., &c.—are we wrong in pic- 
turing Mr. Alderson “ waiting” on Mr. Balfour and offering 
him the first bound copy of this book on bent knee and with 
| ang head? That is the way, surely, it ought to have been 

one. 


“The Temple.” By George Herbert. With Introductory 
ay by J. Henry Shorthouse. London: Unwin. 1903. 
38. 6d. 


2 vols. London: 


This, the very tasteful facsimile reprint of the first (1633) 
edition of “The Temple” is actually the sixth impression. We 
have only praise for it. The introduction is exquisite. But 
where are the readers of Herbert? It is byno means every day 
that one meets them in this country. Herbert’s poems, how- 
ever, have always been famous for the largeness of their sales. 
The book “ went” from the first. We suspect that most of the 
copies of the first and second editions are now in American 
libraries. 

‘“An Ivory Trader in North Kenia.” By A. Arkell-Hardwick. 
London: Longmans. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 

The fascination of African travel is over Mr. Arkell-Hard- 
wick’s book, and the apology he makes for giving it to the 
world was wholly unnecessary. It is the record of an expedition 
through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East Equatorial Africa, with 
an account of the Rendili and Biirkeneji tribes. Mr. Hardwick 
‘IS a sportsman and an explorer, and it would be difficult to say 
whether he finds the tracking of big game or the pursuit of a 
river’s course more alluring. He and his friends, native and 
English, had plenty of adventure, and the book would be read- 
able if it contained nothing more than its accounts of narrow 
“escapes and of the peoples through whose country he passed. 
But it has a geographical value. Mr. Hardwick was attracted 
‘by the mystery attending the river Waso Nyiro, which is sup- 

to rise in the Aberdare Range but which he believes 


rises in the western slopes of Kenia Mountam. The river does 
not empty itself into the sea but ends in a swamp known as 
Lorian, which was fixed by Mr. Chanler in 1893. When Mr, 
Hardwick reached the spot not a sign of the swamp was to be 
seen. “Lorian had vanished !” He could only suppose that 
after a long drought the swamp had receded to the eastward of 
the point at which Mr. Chanler located it or had disap 
altogether, possibly to return when a long spell of wet should 
swell the Waso Nyiro. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juin. 3f. 

We find the most striking paper in a not very remarkable 
number contributed by the editor M. Brunetiére in the form of 
a review of a work by M. Novikow, a Russian, who predicts 
that French will ultimately be the language of the world. 
Those who are acquainted with M. Brunetiére’s views will not 
be surprised to learn that he is not prepared to welcome the 
fulfilment of such a prophecy unless it involves the absorption 
of French ideas by all the races, who the enthusiastic Russian 
anticipates, will become French speaking. He points out that 
France can never overcome the numerical superiority of Anglo- 
Saxons or match the geographical position of Great Britain 
which has become the centre of the civilised world. M. 
Novikow calls a “barbarous past” what M. Brunetiére looks 
back upon as the glorious ages of France nor does the latter 
glory in the fact that the culinary art and the dance must 
borrow their phrases under all skies from the French, nor 
again does he feel rejoiced because Paris will always remain 
the city whither the rest of the world turns for amusement. 
The United States, he says, can only claim to be “ Anglo- 
Saxon” solong as the real centre of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
continues strong and dominant, that is so long as England 
remains the seat of a great empire. This seems to us a singu- 
larly true and profound appreciation which all worshippers of 
mere wealth and bigness will do well to ponder. France, too, 
gains nothing by the mere extension of her language so long as 
all ideas of freedom and justice are scouted there as at present. 


THEOLOGY AND LEGEND. 


“The Death of Christ; its Place and Interpretation in the 
New Testament.” By J. Denney. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 

It may seem strange that a divine should devote a book to 
proving that the sacrifice of the death of Christ and the benefits 
we receive thereby were integral parts of Christian theology 
from the first—were in the mind of the Saviour and the thoughts 
of His disciples. A Christianity without the Cross is certainly 
an astonishing idea ; and we can hardly eliminate the Passion 
and the Atonement from Christ’s teaching without rejecting as 
spurious a large part of His utterances. But that is just what 
a good many modern critics do. They would have us believe 
that He commenced His work of religious reformation with no 
expectations save of a successful career ; that as time went on 
and the horizon darkened He began to feel Himself, and to 
hint to His disciples, the possibility of failure and perhaps 
even of a martyr’s death ; that after the belief in the resur- 
rection had—somehow—obtained a hold among the disciples, 
that death had to be explained and justified ; that then con- 
venient passages from the Old Testament were found to give 
it a meaning (certainly they fitted to a marvel), and to show 
that it had all along been taught that Jehovah’s chosen servant 
should die, and by His death atone for the sins of the whole 
world, and that consequently Christ’s death was a fulfilment of 
prophecy ; and that finally to put the whole matter beyond a 
doubt the evangelists boldly inserted the missing link in their 
Gospels and made Jesus foretell His own death and its atoning 
power. That is a thorough-going theory ; and to us it appears 
not simply plausible but necessary, if we are to explain the rise 
of Christian doctrine over a Saviour who was but a human 
teacher, and from whose life the miraculous—with the excep- 
tion of some cases of “faith healing”—was absent. But it 
has one serious objection ; it demands ruthless excision of all 
the passages in the record which do not agree with it ; Marcion’s 
Gospel was a trifle in the way of mutilation. It remains to be 
seen whether the Gospels will bear such treatment, whether in 
rooting up the tares we do not root up the wheat also; and 
Dr. Denney has done good service in demonstrating that the 
Passion and the Atonement belong to the very pith and marrow 
of the Gospel story. He takes the Gospels, Pauline epistles, 
and Johannine writings in turn and considers the position 
which the death of Christ assumes in all of them, and in his last 
chapter discusses its importance in the scheme of theology. It 
is a useful contribution on a most important subject. 


“The Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism.” 
Hannay. London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Hannay was fortunate in choosing his subject for the 
Donellan Lectures last year ; he has produced a book which 
for interest and for work in an untried field almost deserves to 
be ranked with Mr. Inge’s Bampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism. For most of us know very little about early 
monasticism ; Kingsley’s “Hypatia” and a few stories about 

(Continued on page 756.) 
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the more extravagant ascetics, such as S. Simeon Stylites, are 
the data on which we ground a general condemnation of the 
Egyptian monks and hermits; or if we have gone further, we 
have gathered from Mr. Lecky’s pages that they spent or 
wasted their time mainly in ‘morbid Struggles against tempta- 
tions to which it would have been wiser to’succumb. Mr. 
Hannay gives us an extremely good account of the growth of the 
ascetic tendencyin the Church ; we think he somewhat overstates 
the Apostolic sanction of it; it was the ‘‘ weak brother” with 
S. Paul who observed days and would eat only herbs, and the 
same apostle roundly condemned the teachers who forbade to 
marry, commanded to abstain from meats, or said “touch 
not, taste not, handle not”. But we are sure he is right in 
representing the monastic life that grew up so early in Egypt 
and elsewhere as due not to foreign influence on Christianity, 
but to a single-hearted though perhaps mistaken attempt to 
imitate the life of Christ as closely as possible.. Renan in his 
“Marc Aurtle” takes the same view ; “le couvent est l’Eglise 
parfaite ; le moine est le chrétien”. Mr. Hannay’s chapters 
on the Egyptian monks and hermits are the best in the book ; 
he shows not only sound erudition and friendly criticism but 
also a delicate appreciation of what is beautiful ; and there is 
much that is beautiful in the stories of these saints. Eastern 
monasticism after its early stages ceased to be interesting, and 
even Western monasticism never had quite the same romantic 
tinge about it as Egyptian ; still the Benedictine rule was very 
grand, and in nothing grander than in the simplicity with 
which it bade its followers attempt no great thing but simply 
fallow Christ; they sought first the Kingdom of God and 


> righteousness, and so all these things were added unto 
em. 


“Lives and Legends of the great Hermits and Fathers of the 
Church, with other contemporary Saints.” By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. London: George Bell and Sons. 1902. 
145. net. 

Years ago Mrs. Jameson produced her delightful volumes on 
the Legends of the Madonna and of the Monastic Orders ; 
and Mrs. Bell is following in her footsteps. She has compiled 

a series of biographies and legends of Christian saints, with a 

description of the most famous works of art in which they 

appear, and numerous illustrations of the same. Photography 
allows us to have more of these for our money than engraving, 

but “processes” vary in their effects; the Donatello “S. 

George” which forms the frontispiece is a superb reproduction, 

but the other illustrations tend to look like engravings from 

worn-out plates, For the letterpress, Mrs. Bell has got up her 
subjects with some caré, though Gibbon appears to be the 
main authority for the historic part; and she is not gifted 
with the pleasant conversational style which made Mrs. Jame- 
son’s books so charming, and produced the impression that 
she was taking us into her confidence. It is a pity too that 

Mrs. Bell did not submit her proof-sheets to some scholarly 

friend before they were printed off ; then we might have been 

spared Gregory of Nyassa, Gregory Nazianzus (he is once 
called Gregory Nazianyene on the authority of Professor 

Bury !), Sidonis Apollinares, Eustochia, and Augusta Trevorum 

= is elsewhere called Triers as well as Treves) ; nor would 

yril of Alexandria have been made to call the Blessed Virgin 

@codoxos (without an accent). 


“Christ Lore: being the legends, traditions, myths, symbols, 
customs and superstitions of the Christian Church.” By 
F. W. Hackwood. London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 

Mrs. Jameson’s works have also proved potent factors in the 
production of Mr. Hackwood’s book ; he quotes her frequently. 
But whereas Mrs. Bell is concerned with Saint-lore from the 
point of view of its influence on art, Mr. Hackwood has 
collected, and told us very pleasantly, all the legends he can 
find about the New Testament characters; he has been 
especially fortunate in telling of the flowers and trees, birds 
and animals who have been connected in popular superstition 
with the Saviour. His pages are a mine of beautiful legends ; 
for surely none are more lovely than those which have gathered 
round the Gospel story. Yet his work might have been made 
much more complete, had he read more extensively and used 
better and newer works of reference. Tradition has supplied 
more names to the Gospel characters than he is aware of ; the 
rich man in the parable was called both Nineve and Phinehas ; 
the two thieves were called Zoatham and Chammatha or 
Maggatras, besides the names he gives on p. 128; Pilate’s 
wife was, called Procla. The lately discovered Gospel of Peter 
would have given him details as to the Resurrection and also 
the darkness at the Crucifixion ; it was so dark that many of 
the Jews went about with candles, thinking the night had 
come ; and the gruesome account by Papias of Judas’ end 
should not have been omitted ; Judas’ body swelled to such a 
size that he was unable to avoid a wagon which met him in a 
narrow place and crushed him. We note that on p. 173 
Mr. Hackwood states that S. Thomas’ girdle is preserved in 

the cathedral of Pistoia, while on p. 39 he says it is at Prato; 


the latter is correct. We also note that there is no index to 
the book. 
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SEE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


‘BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Y and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most fa le 
t orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purch of Publishers’ R inders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


MALYERN. COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of Z 30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum _ may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SECRETARY. 


For This Week’s Books see page 758, 
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DRURY LANE HENRY IRVING. —— 
. Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. 
By MM. Sarpovu and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.50. 


Box Office now open. 
LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. % 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15.5 MATINEE, WEDNESDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
Book by Owen Hall. Music by Sidney Jones. Production by Sydney Ellison. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
‘A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 11.30 P.M. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d... 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &c. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 


IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
‘Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 
‘“* FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
aren Episodes, Escapes, and Rescues. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. 
Steamer Races. Pompier Escape and Ladder Drill. 
Quick Turn-out Competition. 
RAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
NDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugen. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666. ; 
The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava--Glacier 
Web-—The Great Chute Manége Mécanique 


arionette Theatre—Queen Mab—T he Biograph. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
STRAND, W.C. 
(By kind permission of Madame Sarah Bernhardt and Mr. William Greet.) 


A SPECIAL MATINEE 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Duchess of Argyll), 


IN AID OF 


Che Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and 
Orpban Asylum Corporation, 


Will be given, under the direction of Mr. HOLMES KINGSTON, in the above 
Theatre on Tuurspay Arrernoon, JUNE 18, at 2 o'clock. 


Excerpt from Sidney Jones’s charming opera, ‘‘ My Lady Molly,” played b’ 
Mdlle. Andrée Corday, Mr. Richard Green, Mr. Bert Gilbert. and full ean. . 

Members of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company (by permission of Mrs. Carte) in 
a One-act Opsems entitled ‘‘ Bab,” written by Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, and 
composed by Mr. Frangois Cellier, which will be played for the first time in London 
4 — Florence Burdett, Miss Mabel Burnege, Mr. H. Burnard, and Mr. Charles 

alenn. 

Second Act of the Farce “ Just Like Callaghan,” now being played at the 
Criterion Theatre by Messrs. Frederick Kerr, O. S. Clarence, F. Volpé, Herbert 
Ross, F, Percival Stevens, Mesdames Annie Hughes, Kate Phillips, Hilda Hanbury, 
Joan Burnett, and Fanny Brough. 

Mesdames Evangeline Florence, Lily Hanbury, Ethel Sydney, Messrs. Bernard 
Gribble, and George Grossmith, jun., will also ane. sae 


Seats may now be booked at the Adelphi Theatre, and at the usual Agents, or 
may be obtained from the members of the Ladies’ Committee, and from Mr. 
Hotmes KInGsToNn, 33 Great Pulteney Street, W. Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 
103. 6d. ; Upper ¢ ircle, 7s. 6d. (two first rows), and s5s.; Pit Stalls, numbered and 
reserved, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes: Offers invited. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle... .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in 


Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX 8TROP 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. ' 
L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 

SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 

{ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

e Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEF, 


P. & arta, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, jaPah, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


eee trie LINE. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO 
NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, &c. 


ORTONA (Twin Screw), 

8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p. 
Leaving Liverpool, Saturday, 13th June, for TRONDHIEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SAEBO, GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and 
back to Liverpool, arriving about 29th June. 
ORTONA will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE, 
&c., leaving Liverpool on Thursday, 2nd July, arriving back 27th July. 
Fares moderate. ’ 
For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to THos. Cook & Son’s Offices, 
or to the Company's Agents in London, ANDERSON, ANDEKSON & Co., 16 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or in Manchester, to the PACI Ic 
STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, Piccadilly ; or at the 
HEAD OFFICES of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 
wn iw 
9} DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2/0 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: Binxercx, Lonpon.” 


owlands 
Oil 


FOR THE HAIR. Preserves, beautifies, nourishes it. Nothing equals it 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and RowLanps, 67 Hatton Garden, Londum 
Sizes 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


_R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE. BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


UST PUBLISHED. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ The clever letters of a clever unaffected woman 
may confident y predict a great success for this exceedingly pleasant book.” ‘7 
Daily Chronicle. —“ The writer of these interesting letters......communicates her 
observations and impressions with an eye to personalities a boudoir chattiness 
which would have made her a correspondent to be contend by any society journal.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHOTA NAGPORE: 
A Little-Known Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, 
G.C.S.1., sometime Viceroy of India. 


An ettmetive history of an interesting but little known district of India, at the 
pulations of Bengal 


of the older and newer ‘Hindustan, between 
Provinces. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. A Record 


of Secret Service Recently Achieved. Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
— < — the Ranks of the C.I.V.” With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. 
rown 8vo. 


Athenaum.—‘' The charm of this book of Mr. Childers is that it will please 
readers of every class.” 


Daily Express.— A very plausible case ase indeed of peril to England.” 


GERMAN AMBITIONS & AS THEY AFFECT 
‘BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. Reprinted with Additions 
and Notes from the Spectator. By VIGILANS sep AZquus. With an Intro- 
duction by J. St. Loz Srracney. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ A remarkable series of letters which throw valuable light on German 
Anglophobia......‘ be ny sed Equus’ not only gives a full list of alt his authorities, 
but names each of them individually at the close of every one of the quotations 

with which he abundantly supports his statements......The one nightmare which 


disturbs these prophets of England's downfall is the possibility of a British 
Zollverein.” 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A political document of importance.” 
MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


On Monpay Next (June 15th).—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: 
An Idvll of the British Museum. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


AUTHOR OF “CORNET STRONG OF “RUPERT 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ART LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes Illustrative of the Work 
of the Great Artists. 


The size of the page will be 63 by'9}; the binding will be quarter 
vellum, with artistic paper sides. 


The published price will be 3s. 6d. net. 


The object of the series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions 
the Paintings, Drawings, and Sculpture of the Great Masters. To 
this end the Illustrations will all be full-page, and will be finely 
printed in Monochrome, upon one side only of the paper. Special 
care will be taken in every detail of the production that the result 
may be worthy of its great subject. 


Each volume will contain 64 full pages in Monochrome, in 
addition to a Frontispiece in Photogravure. This will in many 
aot be made from works which have not previously been repro- 

uc 

The text will be mainly biographical and descriptive rather than 
critical, the publishers’ present intention being not to add to the 
quubiianite bd Ik of criticism already in existence, but to promote 
an accurate knowledge of the works themselves. The Volumes 
being carefully compiled, will possess also distinct value as bocks 
of reference to all who are interested in matters of Art, as they’ 
will contain besides the reproductions and introductions lists of the 
principal works of the artists represented. 


The First Two Volumes of the Series are 


THE WORK OF BOTTICELLI. 
THE WORK OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


[ Shortly. 
Others, being in active preparation, will be issued at frequent 
‘intervals, 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
The Mannerings (Alice Brown). Nash. 6s. 
Juicy Joe (James Blyth). Richards. 6s. 


The King of Folly Island and Other People (Sarah Orne Jewett), 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Mischief of a Glove (Mrs. Champion de Crespigny). Unwin. 6s, 
HIsTory. 
The Friars and How they Came to England (Father Cuthbert), 


Sands. 55s. 

S. Helena the Historic Island. From its Discovery to the Present 
Day (E. L. Jackson). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Orrery Papers (Edited by the Countess of Cork and Orrery, 
2 vols.). Duckworth. 42s. net. 

A Literary History of Scotland (J. H. Millar). Unwin. 

The Decennial Publications :—The Decline of the Missi Dominici in 


Frankish Gaul (James Westfall Thompson); Empire and 
Sovereignty (Ernst Freund). Chicago: At the University 
Press. 


Law. 
Abstracts of Probate Acts in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (Edited 
by John Matthews and George F. Matthews). 93 and 94 Chancery 
315. 6a. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPorRT. 

Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (James A. Henshall. ‘ American 
Sportsman’s Library”). Macmillan. 8s. 62. net. 

Sweet Violets and Pansies, and Violets from Mountain and Plain 
(Written by Several Authorities and Edited by E. T. Cook). 
Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS. 
Moliére’s Plays (Vol. III.). Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Keegan’s Elopement (Winston Churchill). Macmillan. 2s. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
English Composition (Amy re es 2s.; Adonais (Shelley), 15. 6d.; 


The Norland Readers—I. (E. E. Speight), rod. ; Little German 
Folk (Margareta Schramm), 2s. Norland Press. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Why the Mind Has a Body (C. A. Strong). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 10s. 6d. ‘net. 
The Secret of the Universe, and Other Essays. Sydney C. Mayle. 


35. 6d. net. 
The Decennial Publications:—The Medicine-Man and the Profes- 
sional Occupations (W. I. Thomas) ; The Relations of Psychology 


to Philosophy (James Rowland Angell). Chicago: At the 
University Press. 
THEOLOGY. 
Measuring Sunshine: Talks to Children (Frank Smith). Allenson. 
Is. 6d. net. 
The Poet’s Charter, or the Book of Job (F. B. Money-Coutts). John 
Lane. 35. 6a. net. 
The First and Second Books of Esdras (Temple Bible). Dent. 
Is. net. 
The Drama of the Apocalypse (Frederic G. Palmer). Macmillan. 55. 
net. 
TRAVEL. 


Travels of Marco Polo (Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir Henry 

Yule. Third Edition. 2vols.). Murray. £3 35. net. 
Black’s Guide Books :—The Trossachs; Scotland. Black. 
Baedeker’s The Rhine. Baedeker. 7s. 


VERSE. 
The Roadmakers (Harrold Johnson). Watts. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Poetical Works of George Barlow (Vols. VII. and VIII.). 
Glaisher. 5s. net each. 


Songs of Dreams (Ethel Clifford). 


Is. each, 


John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


Laudi del Cielo del Mare della Terra e degli Eroi: Primo 
Volume: — Laus Vite (Di Gabriele d’ Annunzio). Milano: 
Fratelli Treves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs (Winifred Buck). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


net, 
Bridge, Dalton on, 35. 6d. net; “ Hellespont” on Bridge, 5s. net. 
LaR 


ue. 

Carlyle, My Relations with (James Anthony Froude). 
2s. net. 

Compte Rendu'des Travaux de la Commission de la Dette Publique 
d’Egypte pendant l’Année 1902 (XXVIIme. Année). Le Caire: 

Imprimerie Nationale. 

Decennial Publications, The:—Loan Credit in Modern Business 

(Thorstein B. Veblen). Chicago: At the University Press. 

French Music in the XIX Century (Arthur Hervey). Richards. 
55. net. 

Graphical Statics Problems (W. M. Baker). 

Light and Leading (John F. Crump). 35. 6a. 

net. 

Matthews’ American Armoury and Blue Book. John Matthews. 

42s. net. 


Representative English’‘Comedies from the Beginnings to Shakespeare 
(C. Mills Gayley). Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Submarine Navigation Past and Present (Alan H. Burgoyne. .2 vols.). 
Grant Richards. 315. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Genealogical Magazine, 
1s.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The 


Longmans. 


Amold. 2s. 6d. 
Chapman and Hall. 


78 


Burlington Magazine, 2s. 6a. net ; Dun’s Review (New York). 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. FOURTH THOUSAND. 


MY RELATIONS WITH GARLYLE. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Bart., 
K.C.S.I., dated December 9, 1886. 
8vo. 2s. net. 


CRICKET ACROSS THE SEAS: 
Being an Account of the Tour of Lord Hawke’s Team 
in New Zealand and Australia. 

By P. F. WARNER, 

Author of “ Cricket in Many Climes.” 

With 32 Illustrations from a. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 


A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and America. 


By W. J. ASHLEY, 


Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, late Professor in Harvard 
University. 


With 4 Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 


AND 


A KING’S LESSON. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s, net. 


*," This Edition is printed from Old-faced Type, with a reproduc- 
tion of the Frontispiece from the Kelmscott Edition. 


TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 
and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 


THE JOURNAL OF C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 
With Portrait. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


PORTRAITURES OF 


JULIUS CAESAR: 
A Monograph. 
By FRANK JESUP SCOTT. 
With 38 Plates and 49 other Portraits. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR ON THE QUESTION 
OF THE MOMENT. 


THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. 


As Proved by the Foreign Commerce of England. 
By ARTHUR FELL, M.A., F.S.S. 
Price Is. 


“Mr. Arthur Fell makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 
moment, we are paying for some part of the excess of imports over exports with 
capital, not with profits. How long can we afford to do this?”"—Pxdlic Opinion. 


“ May be studied with advantage.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A telling indictment of a which has well-nigh sutnad English agriculture.” 


TALES OF THREE COLONIES. 


Australia, Tasmania, and Zealandia. 
By EVELYN ADAMS. Price 6s. 


“ The stories ripple along in an attractive sort of way.”—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 
“She not only delineates the situation crisply and definitely, but also keenly 
Vitalises her characters.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The above books may be obtained through any Bookseller and at all Libraries, or 
will be sent, post free on receipt of P. Order, direct from the Publisher. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C, 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete in one Volume. NOW READY, 


price 7s. 6d., 
Cassell’s Unique Fine Art Work, 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1903. 


This year’s volume contains Four Beautiful 
Rembrandt Photogravures of notable 
pictures. 


The work is also issued in Four Parts, 
price 1S. net each. 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever- 
placed within reach of the public.”—Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY. Price 21s. net. 


THE BUTTERFLIES AND 


MOTHS OF EUROPE. 


W. F. KIRBY, F.LS., F.E.S. 


With 54 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations.. 


‘*A new and thoroughly revised edition of the 
valuable and comprehensive guide to the European. 
Macro-Lepidoptera.”— Zimes. 


NOW READY. Price 12s. 


THE SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Written by Eminent Authorities and Edited by 


F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


With several hundred New and Original 
Illustrations. 
‘‘Mr. Aflalo has selected his contributors with such 
tact that no lover of sport will fail to appreciate this 
handsome volume. It is a book that will fascinate and 


delight sportsmen of all sorts. The articles are all 
brightly written.” Scotsman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrtp., London; 
and all Booksellers. ; 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 June, 1903 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS THE PROPERTY OF A 
WELL-KNOWN AMATEUR, AND THE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
THE PROPERTY OF MRS. AINSWORTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 17, at _1 o'clock precisely, valuable 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the property of a well-known amateur, com- 
prising Burns's poems, first Edinburgh edition, uncut, R. L. Stevenson’s copy ; 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, a fine set ; publications of the Essex House Press, 
Ewelyn’s Sculptara, presentation copy to Sir Thomas Browne; Illuminated Horz, 
and fine specimens of binding ; original drawings by Blake, Stothard, Westall, 
H. K. Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, Burne-Jones, and the old masters; first 
editions of the writings of Fitzgerald, Kipling, Stevenson, and other contemporary 
writers ; Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses and Shelley's Alastor, first editions, uncut ; 
books formerly belonging to Thackeray, principally with sketches by him, and in- 
cluding his copy of Charles Tennyson's Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces ; extra illus- 
trated books ; important autograph letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, Dr. 
Johnson, Carlyle, Lever, Thackeray, &c. ; also the Collection of Books, the pro- 
pert of Mrs. Ainsworth, formed by Audley Ainsworth, Esq., cousin of W. 
arrison Ainsworth, including first editions of his romances, many being presenta- 
tien copies; original autograph manuscripts; proof illustrations by George 
Cruikshank to Windsor Castle, the Misers Daughter, St. James's, and four 
drawings illustrating the Tower of London and the Mi 


iser’s Daughter. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
INCLUDING A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE BARON DE HOCHEPIED LARPENT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 18, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a portion of the Library of 
the late Baron de Hochepied Larpent, the Collection of J. C. Maitland, Esq., and 
other properties, comprising a newly.discovered dated book of Richard Pynson, 
1492, a very fine manuscript English psalter, with 13 large Anglo-Saxon miniatures 
(sac. XIII.), a valuable and _ interesting common-place Elizabethan manuscript of 
akespearian interest, the first four folio editions of Shakespeare, original editions 
f English writers of the X VIthand XVIIth Centuries, early Bibles, horz, psalters 
offices and other theology, both manuscript and printed, a valuable extra-illustrat 
granger (bound in 31 vols. folio), autograph letters of Alexander Pope (18) (the pro- 
perty of Lord Harrowby), publications of the Kelmscott and other modern presses, 
first editions of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, &c. ; fine illustrated books, 
including the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARV OF ROBERT STEELE, ESQ. 
Removed from Wandsworth Common. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
June 15, and Following Day, the above LIBRARY, comprising valuable Early 
Printed Books, Fi'teenth Century MS. by John Sintram, wich chain binding, and 
other interesting Early MSS., some on vellum ; an extensive Collection of Books 
in French Romance Literature, Books on Alchemy and the Occult Sciences ; 
Vetusta Monumenta, 7 vols.; Archzwologia, 1770-1902 ; the Society 
and Type Facsimile Society's Publications, Preseutation Copies of Issues from the 
Kelmscott Press; First Editions of William Morris's Works, and other Modern 
Authors; the Vale Press Chatterton (one of three copies on vellum); George 
Meredith's Works, Edition de Luxe ; Standard Works in General Literature, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, June 17, and Following Day, Rare and Valuable BOOKS, mostly in fine 
old Morocco Bindings, comprising Fine-Art Books, including the Dresden, 
Florence, and other Galleries ; Topographical and Antiquarian Works : Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, Aldus, 1499, and other Early Printed Books; Illuminated Manu- 
scripts on Vellum; the Second Folio Shakespeare; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols.; 
Young's Night Thoughts, with Blake's Plates; Rowlandson’s World in Miniature 
Dance of Life and Death, 3 vols.; First Editions of Keats’s Lamia, Tenny- 
son’s Poems by Two Brothers, original boards, and Poems, 2 vols., Lamb’s John 
Woodvil. &c.; the Vale Press Queen of the Fishes; the Art ot Contentment, 
Mearne Binding ; Barrett's Lepidoptera, 8 vols.: Buckler's Larva, 9 vols.; Library 
Editions of Standard Auhors in handsome Bindings, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 
OPINION. 


Special Articles: 
Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


“THE LITTLE EXCELLENCY” 
von MENZEL). - 


(Prof. 


Price 2d. weekl7. 


Office: 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 


BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

“*Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of * London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


“Yours faithfully, 

KNOLLYS, 
Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilhell. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


“A brilliant book.”—7he Times. Particularly good.”—Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


fs. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Che Garden Beautiful. 
A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6. 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopedic work as Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DkuRy’s ‘‘ Book 
oF GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained. 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford to possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts ; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/éen/2/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the book within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, he cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 
garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 
everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘* Book or 
GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTs, PALMS 
and BAMBOOS, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors. Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and FRUIT CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes jand the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughout the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of ‘720. 
Altogether, the ‘‘ Book OF GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most practical as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Urcott GILL, 
Bazaark BuiILpINGs, Drury LANE, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special =, Edition of Drury’s 
** Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, published at 16s., for which 
1 enclose 3s. 6d. TI undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
Instalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until all 
the instalments are paid, 


and 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as abovey 


Roval wlaterloo Bospital for 
Children and Qlomen, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 

The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR, 

CHAIRMAN — 

Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gener- 
ally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds, 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


The London Hospital, 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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13 June, 1903 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 
Lonpon: 1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN: 1 UNION TERRACE, 
Accumulated Funds, £6,227,000. 


The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 
pany was held within their house at Aberdeen on Friday, the 12th June, 1903, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The 


y of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £960,366, showing an increase 
of £107,438, in comparison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £470,336, or 49°0 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents 
and charges of every kind) came to £309,604, or 32°2 per cent. of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £137,450. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,051 Policies were issued for 
new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £352,217. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £13,794, and single premiums 
amounting to £74. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including interest) was £393,950. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £269,266. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,627 was received for annuities granted 
during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to 44,109,816. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved that the total 
amount to be distributed the shareholders for the year 1902 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £2 10s. per share. and bonus of ros. per share), in addition to 
£6 coo, the instalment of 4s. per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life Bonus 


Lonvon Boarp or D1rEcTors. 


Colonel Robert Baring. | Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. | Henry James Lubbock, sq. 

Alex. Heun Goschen, . Charles James Lucas, Esq. 

Henry Charles Hambro, > | Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 
Secretary.—H. E. Wilson. 


AssIsTANT SEcRETARY.—H. Gayford. 


W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
Fine DerantMent { Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent. 


Lire DerartmMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER oF THE Company.—H. E, Wilson. 


Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1902, 
may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


INDIA £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before sth October, 1948. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000 ; 
which will be consolidated with the existing India £3 per Cent. Stock. 


Minimum Price of Issue, £97 per Cent. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK of ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for this Loan. 

This Issue is made partly under the provisions of the East India Loan Act, 1898. 
and previous Acts, towards the discharge in 1903-4 of £1,000,coo India Sterling 


Bills ; and partly under the provisions of 1 Edw. VII., ch. 25, for the discharge 
¢ £600,000 Debentures of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, falling 
ve in 


1903. 
This Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, pte 
quarterly at the Bank of England, on the sth January, the sth April, the sth July, 
and the sth October in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter’s Dividend) 
being payable on the sth October next ; and will be consolidated with the India 

3 per Cent. Stock now existing, which is not redeemable until the sth October, 
1948, but will be redeemable at nar on or after that day, upon one year’s previous 
notice having been given in 7he London Gazette by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. 

The books of the stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank of 
Ireland, where all assignments and transfers are made. All transfers and stock cer- 
tificates are free of stamp duty. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
Two o'clock on Wednesday, the 17th June, 1903, and a deposit of £5 cent. on 
the nominal amount of the stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the 
delivery of the tender, The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the stock in multiples of £100. Each 
tender must state what amount of money will be given for every £100 of stock ; and 
the amount of stock applied for must be written on the outside of the tender 
Tenders at different prices must be on separate forms. The minimum” price, below 
which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £97 for every £109 of stock. 
All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

n event of receipt of tenders, at or above the minimum price, for a 
larger amount of stock than that proposed to be issued, the tenders at the lowest 
price accepted will be subject toa vaté diminution. 

There no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
ment. Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 


The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 
(so much as, when added to the deposit, 
On Thursday, the oth July, 1903, iw leave seventy pounds (sterling) to be 
paid for each hundred pounds of stock. 
On Thursday, the 13th August, 1 425 per cent. 
On Monday, the 14th September, cent. 
On Thursday, the rsth October, 1903, £20 per cent. 
The Instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the oth July, 1903, under dis- 
n case t in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit 
and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. a 
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Sup Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable om 
the sth October, 1903, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts, 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can 
be inscribed (in other words, can be converted into Stock); or, they can be: 
exchanged for Stock Certificates to bearer in denominations of £100, £500, and 
41,000, without payment of any fee, provided such exchange is effected not later- 

¢ 1st December, 1903. 

Stock Certificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock Certificates 
may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the usual fees. 

enders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of England, 
or at any of its Branches ; at the Bank of Ireland ; or of Mr. Willie A. W. Scott, the 
Broker to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Messrs. Sheppards, Pellys,” 
Scott, & Co.), 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Bank of England, 12th June, 1903. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £70,000 THREE PER CENT, 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £90 per cent. 


OTICE is Hereby Given that it is the intention of 
the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £70,000 THREE 
PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the 
provisions of the Scuth Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and rgor. 
Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or before Tuesday, 
the 23rd of instant. 
The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted: 
at a lower price than at the rate of £90 se ~~ each £100 Debenture Stock. 
y Order, 


FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E., 
4th June, 1903. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
From the Directors’ Monthly Report for April, 1903. 


GOLD RECOVERED. 


Bullion. Fine Gold. 
From Total. otal, 
illed. illed. 
Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill .. oe  9,224°68 10°607 9°197 
Tailings ee os 4,241°18 4°876 3,551°484 47084 
Own Concentrates .. 893°66 1'028 883°829 1016 
Total from own Ore 14,359°52 16°53 12,433°854 14°297 
Purchased Concentrates .. 980°94 
155340°46 13,404"005 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
125 Stamps Crushed 17,393 tons. 2 
er ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
£ aad £6 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) ee + 9,863 9 4 OF 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oe ee 2,879 6 8 o 3 3°73 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) __.. 49997 O 3443 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) ee ee oe oe oe 2,447 8 8 2 
General Maintenance Accoun' ee ee ee ee 4315 9 © © 
General Charges... ee ee ee oe 1,661 0 4 © 
17,144 10 4 8'571 
Development Account _— ee oe 1,403 191K 9°373 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. ee oe ee 41 3. © 0°574. 
18,590 1 6 x 
Profit on Working .. eo ee ee 3352717 8 118 
452,117 19 £2 19 
Per ton 
REVENUE. Milled. 
Gold Accounts— 664 
From Mill oe ee 33,36% 17 118 4°349 
» Tailings .. ee ee oe + 14,662 19 © 0 16 10°329 
»» Own Concentrates .. ee os 3703 210 oO 4 3 
51,72719 2 219 5°76 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates .. 3909 © 98 5°382 


452,117 19 2 £2 19 11°158 


No provision has been made in the above Account for the payment of the ro per 
cent. Profits Tax. 
The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. Fine, less cost. 


of realisation. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, 8th May, 1903. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4a 4s d. 
One Year ... cut 
Half Year... eco O14 wo 8 
Quarter Year ma OF wn 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Strett,, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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In the event o difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY VIEW, the Publisher’ would be glad to in- 


Sormed immediately. 
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“The Traveller ”’ 


Trouser Stretcher 
and Press 


(Patent No. 22649, and in U.S.A) | Soubteaiy deserves.” 


“It is impossible to 


paratus, 


“THE CENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL.” . 


h ll ans 
so we we: 
‘Qomand this 


hich has only 

to be better known to the public to 
encure the still larger e which 
it, and which it un-. 


No Encumbrance. 
Better than any other. 


Simpler than any other. | “FREE LANCE.” 
Lighter than any other (Weight 1}Ib.) | 
Different from any other. 

Takes no more room than a pair 


of boots. 
Can be fixed in half-a-minute. 


Stretches and presses every part 
of the garment. 


Effecting the dual operation 


at the same time. 


“TO-DAY.” 


there is 


Price 12/6, <The advantages, of it are all 


Carriage Free in United Kingdom. 


Trousers ta ready to Roll. 


Can be obtained and seen at the Agents, e ; 
all Principal Towns in Great Britain if n 9 


rand the Colonies, whose Addresses will 


be sent on application to . . « 18, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, W. 


XUM 


THE... ‘*A neater or more 


“LOMBARD” 
‘furniture has never 
‘‘Major’’ been made. . . Itis 


SHIRT AND says: a thing that every man 


wants.’’ — To-Day, ” 


May 13, 1903. 


— 2 


Designed expressly to afford a convenient, yet perfect, method of keeping Shirts, 


| ‘Collars, Handkerchiefs, &c., will stand on the Chest of Drawers, or on the floor. 
Is invaluable at the office to keep dress clothes, &c., in. 
NET CASH. | 
Stained and Polished Bass‘wood 45/~ e d. e 
‘Walnut or Mahogany ... ... 55/- if 
Packing Case, 5s. ; returnable. Traps Manx. d 
OBTAINABLE; 
ONLY OF T. M ° LE WI N, 9 18, Jermyn St., London, 


| 
| 
1 ; 
| 
‘the. for use, 
on 
lay,. Ng 
moe, 
“ 
| 
of the Frousers are pressed and q 
7 
.. 
| 
e 
‘ 
| 
7% 
{ 
73 COLLAR CABINET. 
74- 
ig 
3 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET. By 


Saran TyTLer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Ape.ine 


Author of “‘ The Future of Phyllis,” &c. (Ready. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By Hexen Baviiss. 
eady. 
THE BATON SINISTER. 


By GeorGE GILBERT, 
Author of ‘‘ In the Shadow of the Purple.” 


(/mmediately. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By M. McD. 


Bopkin, K.C., Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. [/#emediately. 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. 


Meape, Author of “‘ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. 
(/mmediately. 


By FLorENcE WARDEN, 
(/mmediately. 


NO. 3, THE SQUARE. 


Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Harotp Binp- 


Loss, Author of “‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JILL. By F. E. Younc. 


*.* A New Novel of great prom:se by a New Writer. [Shortly. 


THRALDOM. Protuero Lewis, 


Author of “‘ Hooks of Steel,” &c. (Shortly. 


SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. | By 


J. E. Muppock, Author of * *A Woman's Checkmate,” &e. 


PARTNERS THREE. By May Pesca 


Author of “‘ Crimson Lilies,” &c. (Shortly. 


THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mes. fa 


BELL Praep, Author of ** The Scourge Stick,” &c. 


EILEEN. By Lucas Creeve, Author of “ 
discretion of Gladys,” & (At press. 


REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. Lovetr Camgron, 


Author of ‘‘ Midsummer Madness,” &c. [At press. 


THE TRUST TRAPPERS. By Hume iiseer, 


Author of “ Bail Up,” &c. Illustrated. At press. 


THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By iin Hucu 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” &c. [/n preparation. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mas. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &c. 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


Warven, Author of “* The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


Burcin, Author of “‘ A Wilful Woman,” &c. 


THE WORLD MASTERS. By _ Georce 


Grirrirx, Author of “‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. 


Kernauan, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy's,” &c. 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AYLMER 


Author of As Czsar’s Wife,” 


By FLORENCE 


By G. B. 


CouLson 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricuarp Marsn, 


Author of “ The Beetle,” &c. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. Fietcuer, Author 


of ‘‘ When Charles I. was King,” &c. Illustrated by G. P. Rhodes. 


THE INDISCRETION OF GLADYS. By 


Lucas Creeve, Author of “ His Italian Wite,” &c. 


THE JADE EYE. Ry Fercus Hume, Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


UP TO TO-MORROW. By W. Carter Puatts, 
Author of * Papa, Limited,” &c. 70 Illustrations naire Author. 


(Ready. 
ALL THE WINNERS. By Gussins, 
Author of ** Dead Certainties,” &c. (Ready. 


*," Kindly write to-day to MR. JOHN LONG for his COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, and the COMPLETE LIST of his 
Famous SIX PENN Y NOVELS. 


London : ‘JOHN LONG, 13 arid 14 “Néciis Street, Haymarket 
(late of 6 Chandos Street, Strand). 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


Edited by Rocer Myrex. Withan introduction by THorNTon Hunt, ang 
12 Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 21s. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Edited, with 


an Introduction, by Harotp E. BuTLer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 


IN NORWAY. From the Tenth to the Sixteenth Century. By Tuomas B, 
Wittson, M.A. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LA BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES. 


Selections, Notes and Memoir. By Exizasern Lee. Im 
perial 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE, 1870-73. By 


Gapriet Hanotaux. Translated by J. C. Tarver, M.A. Illustrated with 
Portraits, 15s. net. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. By G.F. 


Hit, M.A. With 16 Collotype Plates, 85 Illustrations, and a Map. Royal 
8vo. 21s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF PERCY. By Gera 


BrReENAN. With and an Introduction by the Eprror, 
Dedicated by Permission to y Grace the Duke of Northumberland. Two 
vols. large Svo. £1 1s, net. Large Paper Edition limited to 150 copies, 
£3 3S. net. 


THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS. By the Right 


Hon. Sir HerseRT MAxweELt, Bart. Two vols., large 8vo., price £1 1s. net, 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, £3 3s. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Professor 


WitiiamM James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Beatrice HeELen Barmsy, 


Author of “‘ Gisli Sursson.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. €d. net. ~ 


POPULAR EDITION OF DE WET’S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. | 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NATURE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Rev. Canon Srewarp, M.A., and Avice E. Mircuect. Interleaved 
throughout with writing paper, 2s. net. - 


SELECTED POEMS. By Georce Merepitu, 


Pocket Edition, bound in’ brown. paper boards, - with ——- back, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 7 
PARK LANE. By Percy Wuire, Author 


of ‘‘ The West End.” 


CASTLE OMERAGH. By Franxrort Moorz, 


Author of “‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 


THE ROMAN ROAD. 


of “ Life is Life,” &c. 


THE WAY BACK. By A tsert Kinross, 


Author of ‘‘ Within the Radius,” &c. 


THE UNDERSONG. By Hersert 


Macitwaine, Author of “Fate the Fiddler,” ‘‘ Dinkinbar,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Shorily. 


By ‘“ Zack,” Author 


No. 5 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


| _ An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
2 History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Large super-royal, in paper boards, ss. net quarterly. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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